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SPRING  BULLETIN 


OF  THE 


MISSISSIPPI     NORMAL 
COLLEGE 


HATTIESBURG,    MISS, 


ANNOUNCEMENT  1922-1923 


SESSION    OPENS    SEPTEMBER    12.    1922 


CALENDAR  1922-1923 


September  11.  Monday — Dormitories  and  dining  hall  open  at  noop 
Classification  of  students,   afternoon. 

September  12,  Tuesday — Classification  of  students,  8:30  a.  m.;  open- 
ing exercises,  11  a.  m.;   lesson  assignments,  1:15  to  4:15. 

October  23,  Monday — Second  Term  begins. 

December  4,  Monday — Third  Term  begins. 

December  21,  Thursday — Christmas  holidays  begin  4  p.  m. 

January  2,  Tuesday — Work  resumed  7:45   a.  m. 

January  22,  Monday — Fourth  Term  begins. 

March   5,   Monday — Fifth   Term   begins. 

April  16,  Monday — Sixth  Term  begins. 

May  25,  Friday — Graduating  Exercises. 

May  28,  Monday — Summer  Term  begins. 

July    5,  6,  7,    Thursday,    Friday    and    Saturday — State    Examinations. 

July  6,  Friday — Summer  Term  closes. 


Weekly  Faculty  Meetings,  4:15  p.  m.  each  Tuesday. 


BOARD   OF  TRUSTEES 


EX-OFFICIO. 


Lee  M.  Russell,  Governor  President 

W.  F.  Bond State  Superintendent  of  Public  Education 

MEMBERS  WHOSE  TERMS   EXPIRE  APRIL,  1925. 

R.    E.    L.    Sutherland    (Eighth    District) Raymond 

J.   Lem    Seawright    (Fourth   District) Ackerman 

T.    W.    Harris    (First    District)    Meridian 

L.    P.    Brown    (Fifth    District)    Meridian 

MEMBERS   WHOSE  TERMS    EXPIRE   APRIL,   1928 

Fred   B.    Smith    (Second   District)    Ripley 

J.    J.    Lee    (Seventh    District)    Tylertown 

J.   D.    Donald    (Sixth   District)    Hattiesburg 

J.  F.  Burrow   (Third  District)    - Ruleville 


Secretary  of  Board   J.  D.   Donald 

Treasurer  of  College A.  V.  Hays,  Hattiesburg 


EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

J.  D.  Donald  T.  W.  Harris 

W.  F.  Bond. 


BUILDING   COMMITTEE. 

T.  W.  Harris.  W.  F.  Bond. 

J.  D.  Donald 


FACULTY 


Joe  Cook  President 

Graduate  (A.  B.)  Vanderbllt  University;  eight  years  in  charge 
of  school  at  Artesia,  Miss.;  ten  years  Superintendent  city  schools, 
Columbus,  Miss.;  President  State  Teachers'  Association,  1907;  Pres- 
ident Mississippi  Normal  College  since  its  opening  in  1912. — 


T.  P.  Scott Vice-President 


ENGLISH. 
Joseph  N.  McMillin. 


Graduate  (B.  S.)  Iuka  Normal  Institute;  A.  B.  in  English,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  teacher  in  public  schools;  taught  Science  in 
Iuka  Normal  Institute;  Principal  Blue  Mountain  Academy;  taught 
Science  and  History  in  Blue  Mountain  Female  College,  one  year; 
Pastor  Baptist  Churches  at  Blue  Mountain,  Aberdeen,  Hattiesburg, 
and  Jackson,  Miss.;  student  in  Summer  School  University  of  Wis- 
consin; head  of  English  department  in  Mississippi  Normal  College, 
1912.— 

MISS  ALMA  HICKMAN. 

Graduate  (A.  B.)  Mississippi  Industrial  Institute  and  College; 
student  University  of  Chicago  (summer  1912);  instructor  in  English, 
Mississippi  Normal  College,  since  1912;  absent  on  leave,  studying  in 
University  of  Chicago,  session  1917-18. — 

MISS  AIDA  T.  CLOWER. 

Graduate  of  Mississippi  Normal  College;  student  Woman's 
College,  Montgomery,  Alabama  (one  year);  teacher  in  Biloxi  Public 
Schools  (one  year) ;  instructor  in  English,  Agricultural  High  Schools, 
Harrison-Stone  County,  Yazoo  County,  Pearl  River  County;  instructor 
in  English,  Mississippi  Normal  College  1921-22. — 


MATHEMATICS. 
T.  P.  SCOTT. 


Graduate  (A.  B.,  B.  Pedagogy,  Law)  University  of  Mississippi; 
teacher  in  country  schools,  three  years;  Principal  Wynn-Preston  Insti- 
tute, Coffeeville,  Miss.,  two  years;  Principal  Boys'  High  School,  Sen- 
atobia,  Miss.,  one  year;  Superintendent  city  schools,  Brookhaven, 
Miss.,  ten  years;  Superintendent  city  schools,  Meridian,  Miss.,  two 
years;  Secretary  State  Teachers'  Association,  six  years;  President 
State  Teachers'  Association,  one  year;  professional  license  in  Mis- 
sissippi, 1898;  Secretary  Board  of  Trustees  Mississippi  Normal  Col- 
lege, 1910  to  1912;  Vice-President  and  head  of  Mathematics  depart- 
ment Mississippi  Normal  College,  since  1912. — 


HISTORY  AND  LATIN. 

Herbert  L.  McCleskey. 

Graduate  (B.  S.)  Normal  College,  Houston,  Miss.;  graduate  (B. 
S.)  University  of  Mississippi;  Principal  Winston  County  High  School, 
tour  years;  Principal  Shuqualak  High  School,  one  year;  Principal 
Mississippi  Collegiate  Institute,  four  years;  Principal  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty High  School,  six  years;  Superintendent  city  schools,  Haziehurst, 
Miss.,  seven  years;  member  State  Board  Examiners,  five  years;  mem- 
ber Board  of  Trustees  Mississippi  Normal  College,  1911  to  1916; 
Secretary  same  board,  four  years;  Secretary  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation ten  years;  editor  Educational  Advance,  1911-1919;  in  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  War  Work  in  Europe,  1919;  head  of  department  History  and 
Latin  in  Mississippi  Normal  College,  1916. — 


Miss  Kate  Brown. 


Graduate  Iuka  Normal  Institute;  teacher  in  rural  schools  and  in 
high  schools  (Durant,  Iuka,  Corinth),  teacher  in  Mississippi  Heights 
Academy,  Blue  Mountain;  Principal  Moss  Point  High  School,  Moss- 
Point,  Miss.,  student  Monteagle  Summer  School;  student  Summer 
School  South,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  student  University  of  Chicago,  two 
summers;  student  Chautauqua  Summer  School,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.; 
student  Columbia  University,  two  summers;  due  to  receive  B.  S. 
Degree  from  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  at  the  close  or 
session  1921-22;  instructor  in  History  and  Latin,  Mississippi  Normal 
College,  since  1912.— 


EDUCATION. 
G.  G.  Hurst. 

Student  University  of  Mississippi,  three  years;  student  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  one  year;  teacher  in  country  schools,  five  years. 
Principal  Steen's  Creek,  Miss.,  High  School,  five  years;  Principal 
University  Training  School,  Oxford,  Miss.,  five  years;  instructor  in 
Education,  University  of  Mississippi,  one  year  and  three  summer 
terms;  Superintendent  city  schools,  Oxford,  Miss.,  three  years;  editor 
Mississippi  School  Journal,  1907  to  1908;  member  State  Board  of 
Examiners,  1901  to  1907;  member  State  Textbook  Commission,  1915'; 
head  of  department  of  Education,  Mississippi  Normal  College,  1912. — 


Miss  Emily  Peyton  Jones. 
B.  S.  degree  from  Peabody  College;  student  at  Mississippi  State 
College  for  Women  two  years;  student  University  of  Virginia  (sum- 
mer) ;  student  University  of  Chicago,  (two  summers) ;  student  Colum- 
bia University  (summer);  Supervisor  and  teacher  of  primary  work 
Brookhaven,  Miss.,  City  Schools,  nine  years;  instructor  in  Primary 
Education,  Mississippi  Normal  College,  1913. — 


Mrs.  Sallie  Stevens  McLemore. 
Graduate  Mississippi  Normal  College;  student  one  summer 
quarter  and  three  summer  terms  at  Peabody  College;  Principal  of 
rural  school,  under  supervision  of  Department  of  Education  of 
Mississippi  Normal  College,  three  years;  Principal  in  Hattiesburg 
Public  Schools,  three  years  instructor  Observation  School  Mississippi 
Normal  College,  1921.— 


SCIENCE.        i 

Ronald  J.  Slay.       . 

Graduate  (B.  S.)  University  of  Mississippi;  student  University  ol 
Chicago  (summer);  professional  license  in  Mississippi,  1912;  teacher 
in  rural  schools,  three  years;  head  of  department  of  Science,  Miss- 
issippi Normal  College,  since  1912;  absent  on  leave,  studying  in  Johns- 
Hopkins  University,  session  1914-1915. 

O.  V.  Austin. 

Graduate  (B.  A.  and  M.  A.)  University  of  Mississippi  1911  and 
1912;  Instructor  Jones  County  A.  H.  S.  1914-1915;  Instructor  Green- 
wood, Miss.,  High  School  1916-1917;  Instructor  Jones  County  A.  H.  S., 
1920;  Instructor  in  Science  and  Athletic  coach  Mississippi  Normal 
College  1921-1922. 


AGRICULTURE. 
T.  Fletcher  Jackson. 
Student  Iuka  Normal  Institute  (two  summers);  student  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi  (summer) ;  teacher  in  rural  and  city  schools,  five 
years;  graduate  (B.  S.)  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege; instructor  in  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  two  years; 
instructor  in  four  summer  terms,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College; 
student  University  of  Chicago  (summer) ;  graduate  (M.  S.)  Mississ- 
ippi Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College;  instructor  in  Animal  Hus- 
bandry, and  assistant  in  Farmers'  Institutes,  Clemson  College,  S.  C, 
two  years;  head  of  department  of  Agriculture,  Mississippi  Normal 
College,  1912.— 


MANUAL  ARTS. 
Sam  E.  Woods. 

(Absent  on  leave,  doing  special  vocational  work.) 
Bachelor  Manual  Arts,  Valparaiso  University;  student  University 
of  Wisconsin  (summer);  Mississippi  professional  license,  1912;  Prin- 
cipal Purvis,  Miss.,  graded  schools,  one  year;  director  Manual  Arts, 
Pearl  River  County  Agricultural  High  School,  three  years;  teacher 
in  "Model"  summer  school,  Pearl  River  County,  1916;  student  Univer- 
sity of  Valparaiso  (summer  1915);  Vice-President  Manual  Arts  Asso- 
ciation, one  year;  President  same  Association,  1918;  author  of  text 
on  "Wood  Work  for  Rural  Schools";  general  State  worker,  visiting 
summer  normals  in  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  1917,  1918;  special 
lectures  in  Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  in  U.  S.  Aviation  Service, 
1918-19;  head  of  department  Manual  Arts,  Mississippi  Normal  Col- 
lege, 1917-1920. 

Charles  E.  Thomas. 
Architectural  Course  with  the  International  Correspondence 
School,  Scranton,  Pa.,  served  six  years  as  apprentice  in  carpentry  and 
cabinet  making,  and  four  years  in  brick,  concrete  and  steel  work; 
Industrial  Art  Course  in  Muncie  National  Institute,  Indiana;  assist- 
ant instructor  in  Manual  Training  Department  there,  summer  1916; 
president  Mississippi  Manual  Arts  Association  1916-1917;  director 
Manual  Training,  Lamar  County  Agricultural  High  School  three  years; 
architect  and  supervisor  of  new  administration  building  for  Lamar 
County  Agricultural  School  1917;  director  Manual  Training,  Pearl 
River  County  Agricultural  High  School  one  year;  demonstrator  in 
Model  Summer  School,   Pearl  River  County,   1916;     director     Farm 


Mechanics  Department,  Sunflower  County  Agricultural  High  School 
two  years;  chairman  Manual  Arts  Association,  Mississippi,  1921-1922; 
head  of  Manual  Arts  Department,  Mississippi  Normal  College,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Woods  in  February,  1920. 


HOME   ECONOMICS. 
Miss  Settle  Mae  Jenkins. 

Graduate  (Collegiate  and  Normal)  Mississippi  Industrial  Institute 
and  College;  Industrial  Certificates:  Book-keeping,  Stenography,  Pho- 
tography, and  Domestic  Science;  student  University  of  Chicago  (sum- 
mer) 1912;  student  Louis  Institute,  Chicago  (summer)  1916;  student 
Art  Institute,  Chicago,  Cafeteria  Course,  (summer)  1917;  student 
school  of  Domestic  Art  and  Science,  Chicago,  (summer)  1918;  instruc- 
tor (summer  term),  School  of  Domestic  Art  and  Science,  Chicago, 
1919;  Mississippi  Professional  License,  1913;  Primary  instructor  in 
the  Laurel  City  Schools,  one  year;  Home  Economics  director  Agricul- 
tural High  Schools,  six  years,  (Meadville,  Ellisville) ;  Home  Econom- 
ics Department,  Mississippi  Normal  College,  1920. — 
I  Miss  Pearl  Campbell. 

Graduate  (M.  P.  and  B.  S.)  Mississippi  Industrial  Institute  and 
College;  instructor  in  Home  Economics,  Mississippi  Normal  College, 
1916-17-18,  (summer  term  1918-19),  1919-20.— 

Miss  Kathryn   B.  Swetman. 

Graduate  Mississippi  Normal  College;  student  of  Blue  Mountain 
College  1916-17,  1917-18;  student  of  Mississippi  Woman's  College; 
student  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  (one  summer) ;  assistant  in- 
structor in  Home  Economics  and  Manual  Training,  Mississippi  Normal 
College  1921-22. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Miss  Willa  Bolton.  ] 

(Absent  on  leave,  Columbia  University,  1921-22.) 
Graduate  (College  and  Normal)  Mississippi  Industrial  Institute 
and  College;  teacher  in  Kosciusko  High  School,  five  years;  student 
University  of  Mississippi  (two  summers) ;  student  Summer  School  of 
the  South,  Knoxville  (one  summer) ;  student  Chautauqua,  New  York 
(one  summer);  teacher  Newton,  Miss.,  High  School,  seven  years; 
teacher  in  Meridian,  Miss.,  High  School,  one  year;  graduate  student 
University  of  Chicago  (three  summers) ;  due  to  receive  M.  A.  Degree, 
Columbia  University,  June,  1922;  head  of  department  of  Geography, 
Mississippi  Normal  College,  1912. — 


Miss  Mary  Gray.  / 

Student  Normal  School  Jacksonville,  Alabama,  University  of 
Alabama;  Peabody  College;  teacher  and  principal  of  public  schools 
in  Alabama,  Limestone  County.  Instructor  of  Home  Economics  High 
Schools  of  Alabama.  Food  Conservation  Work  Jacksonville,  Florida; 
Instructor  of  Geography  Mississippi  Normal  College,  1921-1922. — 


SOCIAL  8CIENCE. 
i  S.  C.  Hall. 

Graduate  (B.  S.)  University  of  Mississippi;   Principal  Hickory 
High  School,  Hickory,  Miss.,  two  years;   professional  license  in  Mis- 


sissippi,  1906;  instructor  in  summer  term,  University  of  Mississippi 
(four  summers);  Superintendent  city  schools,  Grenada,  Miss.,  eight 
years;  member  State  Texbook  Commission,  seven  years;  head  of 
Social  Science  department,  Mississippi  Normal  College,  since  1916. — 


VOICE,  CULTURE  and  SCHOOL  MUSIC. 
Miss  Terry  Anderson. 
Studied  voice  at  Brenau  College  Conservatory,  Gainsville,  Ga., 
student  two  years  at  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  studied  voice  with  George  Arthur  Rodgers,  Gainsville,  Ga., 
Thomas  James  Kelly  and  Daniel  Beddoe,  Cincinnati;  completed  Nor- 
mal Course  in  public  school  music  at  Cincinnati  Conservatory  under 
Mrs.  Margaret  Pace;  studied  Harmony  with  George  R.  Leighton, 
Music  Appreciation  with  Mrs.  Edgar  Stillman,  Musical  History  un- 
der Orlando  Mansfield,  History  of  Opera  under  Ralph  Lyford;  teacher 
of  voice  culture  and  school  music,  Mississippi  Normal  College 
1921-22— 


DRAWING. 
Mrs.   Elizabeth  Cunningham. 

Graduate  Thomas  Normal  Training  School,  Detroit,  Michigan; 
student  Peabody  College;  student  Art  studios,  Nashville  Tennessee; 
student  Summer  School  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.;  taught  art  in  private 
studio,  Nashville,  Tennessee;  director  of  Drawing,  Middle  Tennessee 
State  Normal  School  1916-1921;  head  of  department  of  Drawing  in 
Mississippi  Normal   College  1921. — 


Miss  Mary  Pulley. 

Private  lessons  in  art,  one  year;  student  Industrial  Institute 
and  College  (two  summers) ;  student  Mississippi  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  (two  summers) ;  student  University  of  Mississippi 
(summer) ;  student  Cedar  Rapids  Business  College,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  (one  session) ;  teacher  in  rural  and  city  schools  (Durant  and 
West  Point),  eight  years;  Principal  and  teacher  in  primary  grades, 
West  Point  (two  years) ;  instructor  in  penmanship,  Mississippi  Nor- 
mal College,  1918-1919.— 


PIANO. 
Miss  Lucile  Skinner.  ; 

Pianist,  organist,  teacher;  entire  musical  education  at  the 
Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Teachers'  certi- 
ficate 1913;  Teacher  of  Piano  and  Harmony,  Kentucky  College  for 
Women,  Danville,  Kentucky,  1913-1914;  completed  the  Normal  Course 
in  Public  School  Music  at  Cincinnati  Conservatory,  summer  of  1914; 
graduate  of  the  Artist  Department  of  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory, 
1917;  Teacher  of  Piano  and  Harmony  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Westwood,  Ohio,  1918-1919;  Organist  and  Choir  Director  of 
St.  Martin's  Evangelical  Church,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1918;  Teacher  of 
Piano  and  Harmony,  Mississippi  Normal  College,  1919-20. — 

Miss  Ethel  Lynda  Snodgrass. 
Diploma    in   piano   from   Stonewall    Jackson    College,   1915-16; 
organists  of  Sinking  Springs  Presbyterian  Church,  1915-18;  Teacher's 
Certificate    in    Piano    from    Martha    Washington     College,    1917-18; 


diploma  in  piano  from  Martha  Washington  College,  1918-19;  Pianist's 
Certificate  from  College  of  Music  Cincinnati,  1919-20,  pupil  of  Romeo 
Gorno;   teacher  of  piano,  Mississippi  Normal  College,  1920-21. — 


VIOLIN. 
Miss   Margaret   E.  Gillard. 
Studied  violin  under  Miss  Olga  Heiter  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  who 
acquired  her  knowledge  of  music  in  Chicago,  New  York,  and  abroad; 
studied    under    Svecenscki,    summer    of    1920;     instructor  in   Violin 
Mississippi   Normal   College   since   1918. — 


MODERN  LANGUAGES,  SPEECH  AND  DRAMATICS. 
Mrs.  Maxie  McCullough. 

Four  years  college  course  in  French,  Logan  College,  Russell- 
ville,  Kentucky,  pupil  of  Monsieur  C.  L.  Hemlinge,  instructor,  Univer- 
sity School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  pupil  of  Mile.  Matilde  Lambour,  As- 
sociee  de  FAcademie  Francaise;  pupil  of  Monsieur  E.  C.  Duval  B.  L, 
University  of  Paris;  two  years  student  of  French  language  in  Paris, 
France;  chair  of  French  language  in  the  following  colleges;  Whit- 
worth  College,  Brookhaven,  Miss.,  Henderson-Brown  College,  Arka- 
delphia,  Arkansas;  Crescent  College  and  Conservatory,  Eureka 
Springs,  Ark.;  Oklahoma  Presbyterian  College,  Durant,  Oklahoma, 
Ten  years  experience  in  teaching  the  French  language.  Pupil  of 
Castillian  speech  of  Senora  Isabel  Conine  of  Mexico  City;  Spanish 
two  terms,  University  of  Chicago;  four  terms  George  Peabody  Col- 
lege for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Summer,  Columbia  University; 
Four  years  in  Elocution  at  Logan  College,  Russellville,  Ky.,  pupil  of 
Francis  Delano  of  the  School  of  Oratory,  New  York  City;  pupil  in 
Oratory  of  Prof.  Henrich  Boroughs,  Hendricks  College,  Conway, 
Arkansas;  Summer  Columbia  University;  pupil  in  Dramatics  of  Mme. 
E.  Alberti;  pupil  in  Speech  of  Miss  L.  Adele  Carel;  Teacher's  Certi- 
ficate, General  Art,  Cincinnati  Art  Academy,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  two 
years  study  Fine  Arts,  Colarossi  Art  Academy  and  Julian  Art 
Academy,  Paris  France;  Several  summers  study  of  various  phases 
of  Art  study  in  Cincinnati  and  Chicago;  Instructor  in  Modern  Lang- 
uage and  in  Speech  and  Dramatics,  Mississippi  Normal  College  since 
1920.— 


SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING.  / 

Miss  Nettie  May  Herrington. 
Graduate   (A.  B.)   Mississippi  Industrial  Institute  and  College; 
teacher  in  Latin  and  Mathematics,  McComb,  Miss.,  High  School,  two 
years;   instructor  in  English  in  Mississippi  Normal  College,  1917-18; 
graduate  Gregg  School,   Chicago,  1918;   instructor  in  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting,  Mississippi  Normal  College,  since  1918. — 
Miss  Irene  Combs. 
Mississippi   Normal    College,    1915-16;    graduate    Gregg   School, 
Chicago,   1920;    instructor   in    Shorthand,   Typewriting,   and   Account- 
ing Mississippi  Normal  College,  1920-21. — 

Miss    Catherine    Nicholas. 
Student    Knox    College,    Galesburg,    Illinois,    1916-18;    graduate 
Gregg   School,   Chicago,   1919;    employed   by   Gregg   Publishing   Com- 
pany,   Chicago,   1919-20;    instructor   in   Business   English,    Shorthand, 
and  Typewriting,  Mississippi  Normal  College,  1920-21. — 


COLLEGE  PHYSICIAN. 

W.  W.  Crawford,  M.  D. 

B.  S.  1893,  Valparaiso  University;  M.  Ph.,  1895,  Tulane  Medi- 
cal College;  M.  D.  1898,  Jefferson  Medical  College;  Fellow  of  Ameri- 
can College  of  Surgeons;  Post-Graduate  Resident  Polyclinic  Hospital 
1901;  President  Mississippi  Medical  Association,  1908;  President 
Southern  Medical  Association,  1911;  European  Clinic,  1913;  Cornell 
Medical  College,  Special  War  Surgery  Rockefeller  Institute  and  Belle- 
vue  Hospital,  1918;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  Army, 
during  recent  war,  1917-1919;  Surgeon-in-Chief,  Base  Hospital,  Camp 
Shelby,  1917-1918;  Surgeon-in-Chief  Base  Hospital  79,  France  1818-19; 
Chief  Surgeon,  South  Mississippi  Infirmary  since  1901;  College 
Physician,  Mississippi  Normal  College,  1919-20. — 


OTHER  OFFICERS. 


College   Secretary  A.  V.   Hays 

Assistant   College    Secretary    Miss   Hinton   Vandiver 

Faculty  Secretary R.  J.  Slay 

Records  Secretary Miss  Mary  Pulley 

Faculty  Stenographer Miss  Olive  Boney 

President's  Secretary Miss  F.  H.  Leech 

Stewardess Miss  Joicie  Smith 

Matron  Forrest  County  Hall Mrs.  Neva  Wall 

Matron  Hattiesburg  Hall Mrs.  Annie  B.  Cook 

Matron  Mississippi  Hall  Mrs.  L.  M.  Lipscomb 

Librarian    Mrs.    Pearl    Travis 

Graduate  Nurse Miss  Lula  Hester 

Engineer  V.   C.   Cagle 


GRADUATING   EXERCISES. 


iHtsstsstppt  formal  College 


FRIDAY    EVENING,    MAY  27,   1921,  8:00  O'CLOCK. 


PROCESSIONAL— Aida  March  Vardi 

INVOCATION J.  N.  McMillin 

Gloria  in  Excelsis   Mozart 

Men's  Glee  Club   Accompanied  by  College   Orchestra 

Address,  "Teachers  and  the  State"  Judge  Percy  Bell,  Greenville,  Miss 

Music — Cavatina   Raff 

Delivery  of  Diplomas President  Joe  Cook 

Normal  College  Orchestra Miss  Margaret  Gillard,  Soloist 

Benediction. 


CLASS  ROLL— SESSION   1920-1921. 

Janie  L.  Anding,  of  Martinsville.  Rachel  Jumper,  Black  Hawk. 

P.  R.  Arrington,  McHenry.  Josie  Lott,  Meridian. 

Clytee  E.  Barnes,  Crystal  Springs.  H.   L.   McCleskey.  Jr.,  Hattiesburg. 

F.  C.  Barnes,  Hattiesburg.  C.  R.  Pugh,  Louin. 

Mattie  Boone,  Poplarville.  J.   F.   Purvis,   New  Albany. 

Musette  Boone,  Poplarville.  Nannie  Rawls,  Hattiesburg. 

Dixie  B.  Clanton,  Waynesboro.  Mary  Scruggs,  Iuka. 

Mary  Cole,  Moscow.  Grace  Sharbrough,  Biloxi. 

Emily  Cook,  Hattiesburg  Sarah  Simmons,  Hazlehurst. 

C.  J.  Darby,  Gulfport.  Addie  Lou  Smith,  Winona. 

J.  A.  Eckhoff,  Lucedale.  Maude  Smith,  Winona. 

J.  S.  Finlayson,  Hattiesburg.  Velma  Smith,  Corinth. 

F.  L.  French,  Paris.  H.  W.  Stevens,  Derby. 

Mary  Louise  Frist,  Meridian.  G.  W.  Stricklin,  Holcut. 

Mrs.  Myrtis  Hall,  Hattiesburg.  Kathryn  Swetman,  Biloxi. 

Annie  Kate  Hollingsworth,   Newton.    Ruby  E.  West,  Richton. 

Sallie  Jackson,  Macon.  W.  H.  Wood,  Wallerville. 


FACULTY  COMMITTED 
For  1922-23.  | 

Advisory — Scott,  McCleskey,  Bolton,  Jones,  Hurst. 

Affiliations — McCleskey,  Scott,  Hurst. 

Annual — Hickman,  McMillin,  Clower,  Cunningham. 

Athletics — Austin,  Herrington,  McCleskey,  Pulley. 

Buildings — Jenkins,  Cunningham,  McLemore. 

Classification — McCleskey,  Slay,  Jones,  Hurst  Swetman. 

Class   Organizations — McMillin,    Skinner,   Cunningham. 

Correspondence  Study — Hurst,  Hickman,  Jones,  Scott,  Campbell. 

Course  of  Study — Scott,  McCleskey,  Hurst. 

Credits:   Entrance — Scott,  Pulley,  McCleskey. 

Advance — McCleskey,  Bolton,  Pulley. 

Final — Bolton,  Pulley,  Combs. 
Examinations — Hall  Swetman,  Campbell. 
Grounds — Thomas,  Jackson,  Jones,  Jenkins. 
Library — McMillin,  Hurst,  Travis. 
Literary   Societies — Hickman,    McCullough,   Brown. 
Petitions — Jackson,  Pulley,  Hurst. 

Placements — (Recommendations)   Brown,  Jones,  Hickman,  Hurst. 
Programs — Skinner,  McCullough,  Anderson,  Cunningham,   Gillard. 
Religious    Organizations — Jones,    Herrington,    Hickman,    McCleskey, 
Scott. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 



REVISED  ENTRANCE  CONDITIONS. 

1.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Mississippi  Normal  College  must 
be  prepared  to  show: 

(1)  That  they  are  eligible  in  the  matter  of  age,  physical  condition 
and  moral  character. 

(2)  That  they  have  completed  the  course  prescribed  for  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  State. 

(3)  That  they  have  completed  all  the  work  offered  in  their  local 
high  school  for  which  they  could  secure  credits  applicable  to  the 
certificate  or  diploma  courses  in  the  Normal  College,  or  that 
they  do  not  reside  within  reasonable  reach  of  a  high  school  that 
offers  work  for  which  they  could  secure  credits  in  the  Normal 
College. 

2.  Applicants  for  Diplomas  or  Degree  classes  must  present  not  less 
than  fifteen  units  of  high  school  credits. 


REGISTRATION  PLEDGE. 

To  be  exempt  from  paying  tuition  in  teacher's  courses,  students 
are  required  by  law  to  sign  the  following  pledge: 

"I  hereby  apply  for  admission  as  a  student  of  the  Mississippi 
Normal  College.  I  am  a  resident  of  Mississippi,  and  I  pledge  my  honor 
that,  in  return  for  free  tuition  in  said  college,  I  will  teach  in  the  public 
schools  of  Mississippi  for  a  period  of  three  years,  two  years  in  the 


rural  schools  of  the  county  where  I  reside,  provided  I  can  secure  a 
school  in  said  county;  or  for  such  a  part  of  this  time  as  will  equal  the 
time  I  spend  in  the  Normal  College. 

"I  further  agree  to  report  to  the  President  of  the  Normal  College 
once  each  year,  at  the  close  of  my  school  term  in  the  spring,  or  dur- 
ing the  month  of  September,  stating  the  number  of  months  taught 
during  the  proceding  twelve  months,  the  name  and  location  of  the 
school  taught,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  trustees  of  said 
school. 

"I  further  promise  that,  if  I  fail  within  a  period  of  five  years 
from  date  of  leaving  College  to  do  the  teaching  promised  above,  I  will 
pay  to  the  Normal  College  the  full  amount  of  tuition  due  for  the  time 
actually  spent  in  college,  said  amount  not  to  exceed  three  years' 
tuition. 

"Signed) " 


CIGARETTE  SMOKING. 
Students    who  smoke  cigarettes,    either  on  or    off  the  campus, 
will  not  be  permitted  to  remain  students  of  the  College. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


HISTORICAL. 


The  Mississippi  Normal  College  was  founded  by  act  of  the 
Legislature  in  1910.  This  act  merely  gave  permission  for  such  a  Col- 
lege to  exist,  but  made  no  appropriation  for  site,  buildings,  equipment 
or  maintenance.  The  same  Legislature  gave  authority  to  counties  and 
cities  to  issue  bonds  to  offer  as  a  bonus  for  the  location  of  the  college. 
Under  this  permission  three  progressive  communities  submitted  bids 
for  the  location.  These  were  Laurel  and  Jones  County,  Jackson  and 
Hinds  County,  Hattiesburg  and  Forrest  County.  The  bids  ranged  in 
value  from  $225,000  to  nearly  $300,000.  Hattiesburg  was  awarded  the 
location  on  a  cash  bonus  of  $260,000,  a  gift  of  480  acres  of  land  and 
other  valuable  considerations. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Mississippi  Normal 
College  submitted  to  the  legislature  in  January,  1912,  closed  with 
the  following  statement: 

"We  cannot  close  this  report  without  a  special  word  of  appre- 
ciation and  commendation  for  the  liberal  spirit  that  was  shown  by 
the  citizens  of  the  three  cities  and  counties  that  made  such  magnifi- 
cent offers  for  the  location  of  this  college,  and  especially  do  we  wish 
to  express  our  gratitude  and  sense  of  deep  obligation  to  the  people 
of  Hattiesburg  and  Forrest  County  for  their  munificent  gift.  We 
think  that  the  people  of  Mississippi  cannot  but  share  our  feelings 
in  this  matter;  and  we  believe  that  they  will  applaud  any  action  of 
their  representatives  in  giving  liberal  support  to  an  institution  that 
is  so  vitally  important  to  our  educational  system." 

In  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  trustees  the  Legislature  of 
1912  made  appropriation  for  equipment  of  the  buildings  under  con- 
struction and  for  maintenance  up  to  December  31,  1913. 

With  this  total  investment  of  a  little  more  than  $325,000  in  build- 
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ings  and  equipment  (not  including  the  value  of  the  840  acres  of  land), 
the  Normal  College  opened  its  doors  for  students  on  Sept.  18.  1912. 
No  other  educational  institution  in  this  State  has  ever  begun  life  with 
such  splendid  equipment,  and  it  is  now  certain  that  the  faith  of  its 
founders  will  be  abundantly  justified  in  the  continued  success  and 
prosperity  of  the  first  training  school  for  Mississippi  teachers. 


ENTRANCE  CONDITIONS. 


The  purpose  of  the  Normal  College  is  to  "qualify  teachers  for  the 
public  schools  of  Mississippi." 

AGE   AND   CHARACTER.  i 

Students  under  the  age  of  seventeen  years  will  not  be  admitted. 

Only  those  of  good  moral  character  will  be  admitted  to  or  re- 
tained in  the  college.  Since  the  purpose  of  this  college  is  to  prepare 
teachers  for  the  public  schools,  and  since  good  moral  character  and 
correct  conduct  are  essential  to  this  purpose,  any  student  who  gives 
evidence  of  serious  weakness  in  morals  or  inability  to  exercise  self- 
control  in  proper  conduct  will  be  dismissed  from  the  college. 

SCHOLASTIC    PREPARATION. 

Students  entering  for  diploma  or  degree  work  must  present  not 
less  than  fifteen  units  of  high  school  work. 

Beginning  with  the  session  of  1923-24,  students  applying  for  admis- 
sion to  do  certificate  work  must  present  not  less  than  eight  high 
school  units. 


ADVANCE    CREDITS    FOR    CERTIFICATE    STUDENTS. 

1.  Graduates  of  four-year  accredited  high  schools  will  be  given 
sixteen  units  on  entrance.  The  remainder  of  their  certificate  work 
will  consist  of  nine  hours  in  group  6  (Education),  and  seven  hours  to 
be  selected  by  the  classification  committee. 

2.  Graduates  of  three-year  accredited  schools  will  receive  60 
credits  on  entrance. 

3.  Graduates  of  two-year  accredited  schools  will  receive  40  cred- 
its on  entrance. 

4.  Graduates  of  one-year  accredited  schools  will  receive  20  cred- 
its on  entrance. 

5.  Work  done  in  Summer  Schools  will  be  given  due  credit. 

6.  High  School  credits  may  also  be  obtained  by  taking  entrance 
examinations. 

NOTE:  Accredited  schools  will  be  classified  according  to  the 
official  lists  of  the  state  accrediting  commission. 

Students  who  expect  to  ask  for  credits  on  work  done  elsewhere 
should  write  for  an  entrance  credit  blank  and  fill  out  same  before 
coming  to  the  college.  (N.  B. — It  should  be  signed  by  the  high  school 
principal  before  it  is  submitted.) 

It  should  be  noted  that  mere  "experience"  as  a  teacher  will  not 
be  accepted  for  advanced  standing.     But  those  who  can  show  that 
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they  have  done  meritorious  "constructive  work"  as  teachers  will  be 
given  credit  for  same  in  the  Education  Department,  after  they  shall 
have  been  in  class  long  enough  to  demonstrate  their  ability  and 
efficiency. 

GOOD  HEALTH. 

Only  students  of  reasonably  sound  physical  health  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  college.  If  a  student  is  found  to  be  of  unsound  health 
after  coming  to  the  college,  and  for  this  reason  is  unable  to  do  the 
work,  or  if  there  is  evidence  that  such  student  would  be  unable  to 
render  proper  service  as  a  teacher  on  account  of  this  defect,  he  or  she 
will  be  requird  to  withdraw. 

The  law  forbids  the  admission  or  continuance  of  a  student  or  an 
instructor  who  is  suffering  with,  or  has  been  exposed  to,  any  contag- 
ious disease.  Every  applicant  for  admission  must  therefore  present  a 
statement  from  a  reputable  physician  certifying  to  the  fact  that  the 
student  has  not  been  exposed  to  any  contagious  disease  within  the 
previous  fifteen  days. 


POINTS  WORTH  NOTICING. 

HEALTHY  LOCATION. 

Situated  in  the  midst  of  the  long-leaf  pine  section  of  the  State, 
on  a  rolling  elevation  more  than  forty  feet  higher  than  the  business 
section  of  Hattiesburg,  with  no  streams  of  water  in  the  vicinity,  with 
pure  water  from  the  artesian  wells  on  the  campus,  with  its  own  sani- 
tary sewerage  system  (now  connected  with  the  city  sewerage  system), 
with  the  dining  hall  and  dormitories  protcted  with  mosquito  proof 
screens,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the  college  cannot  be  kept 
free  from  disease,  so  far  as  local  causes  are  concerned.  The  college 
has  had  no  case  of  typhoid  fever  during  its  history.  Nor  has  there 
been  any  deaths  from  any  cause  thus  far. 

MORAL  INFLUENCES. 

Hattiesburg  is  a  community  of  good  schools  and  churches.  There 
are  in  the  city  more  than  a  dozen  prosperous  churches,  with  flourish- 
ing Sabbath  Schools,  whose  doors  are  wide  open,  with  a  cordial  invi- 
tation to  all  Normal  College  students  to  take  part  in  the  worship. 
There  are  also  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  organizations,  and  other 
Bible  study  and  prayer  meetings  in  the  college.  It  is  the  custom  to 
have  a  sermon  in  the  college  chapel  each  Sunday  evening. 


STREET  CAR  SERVICE.  i 

While  the  college  was  wisely  located  at  a  distance  of  more  than 
two  miles  from  the  business  center  of  the  city,  thus  insuring  quiet  and 
freedom  from  all  disturbing  influences,  there  is  a  convenient  street 
car  service  from  6  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  each  day. 

LIBRARY  AND  READING  ROOM. 

The  college  library  contains  books  and  periodicals  to  the  value  of 
several  thousand  dollars.  These  books  are  in  constant  use  by  the 
students. 
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OBSERVATION   SCHOOL. 

The  Normal  College  observation  and  practice  school  affords  an 
opportunity  for  the  students  in  the  department  of  education  to  observe 
the  practical  application  of  the  principles  they  are  studying. 

CAMPUS   AND    BUILDINGS. 

The  Normal  College  campus  consists  of  120  acres  of  land,  well 
drained  and  elevated  more  than  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  city 
of  Hattiesburg.  It  is  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city,  but  at  the 
same  time  more  than  two  miles  from  the  business  portion.  It  faces 
Hardy  Street  on  the  south  and  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad  on  the 
north.  The  Hardy  Street  car  line  ,  at  which  point  the  new  ten  thous- 
and dollar  memorial  building  has  just  been  erected,  terminates  at  the 
center  of  the  southern  boundary. 

The  campus  has  been  graded,  and  trees  have  been  planted  under 
the  direction  of  a  skilled  landscape  architect. 

The  present  buildings  of  the  campus  consist  of  eight  brick  struc- 
tures and  several  frame  buildings. 

College  Hall  is  three  stories  high  and  contains  nineteen  recitation 
rooms,  besides  offices,  and  an  auditorium  that  will  seat  about  800 
people. 

Another  academic  building,  Science  Hall,  has  just  been  construct- 
ed. It  is,  in  effect,  a  four  story  fire-proof  building,  containing  labora- 
tories and  rooms  specially  designed  for  manual  arts,  home  economics, 
science,  agriculture,  hygiene,  geography  and  the  library. 

Hattiesburg  Hall  and  Mississippi  Hall  are  dormitories  for  women 
and  Forrest  County  Hall  a  dormitory  for  men.  These  are  all  three- 
story,  fire-proof,  buildings  of  most  modern  and  perfect  construction. 
They  contain  comfortable  bedrooms,  elegant  reception  halls,  and  well 
appointed  bathrooms  on  each  floor.  They  are  steam-heated,  and  are 
supplied  with  hot  water  from  the  central  heating  plant. 

The  dining  hall  is  a  temporary  frame  structure  that  will  seat  five 
hundred  students.  It  will  be  replaced  bj^  a  permanent  brick  building 
as  soon  as  funds  are  available. 

The  heat,  light  and  water  plant  is  planned  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  college,  but  at  present  it  is  found  more  economical  to  procure 
electricity  from  the  power  plant  in  the  city.  The  water  system  is 
also  connected  with  the  city  mains,  and  the  college  is  at  present 
using  city  water  exclusively. 

The  campus  plan  was  made  by  one  of  the  best  landscape  archi- 
tects in  America,  and  provides  for  adding  buildings  year  by  year 
without  marring  the  artistic  value  of  the  general  plan. 


LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  four  literary  societies  in  the  College.  The  Pres- 
tonian  and  the  Platonian  Societies  are  composed  of  young  men 
who  seek  to  develope  themselves  along  the  lines  of  oratory,  debate 
and  a  ready  ability  to  act  as  leaders  in  public  gatherings  and  to 
express  opinions  when  opportunity  presents   or  duty   demands. 

The  Mississippian  and  the  Sherwood  Bonner  Societies  are  com- 
posed of  young  women.  Their  programs  consists  of  music,  readings, 
discussions,  literary  criticisms,  etc. 

All  these  societies  have  been  successful,  and  are  doing  a  good 
work  for  their  members  and   for  the   college.     It  is   expected   that 
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each   student   of   the   college   will   become   a   meniDer   of   one    these 
organizations. 

Y.   M.  C.  A.  AND  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

These  non-denominational  christian  organizations  are  prosper- 
ous and  popular,  and  their  work  is  helpful  to  their  members,  and 
to  the  entire  student  body.  The  social  and  religious  phases  of  the 
work  of  these  bodies  afford  a  splendid  opportunity  for  development 
in  spiritual  power  and  usefulness.  Their  classes  in  Bible  study  on 
Sunday  mornings  and  afternoons  are  well  attended.  The  time  for 
these  classes  does  not  conflict  with  that  for  Sabbath  schools  and 
preaching  services  in  the  city  churches,  and  all  the  students  are 
encouraged  to  attend  these  services  in  the  city. 
COUNTY  CLUBS. 

The  students  from  the  various  counties,  especially  those  that 
are  well  represented  in  the  college,  are  organized  into  county  clubs, 
and  are  called  on  at  intervals  to  render  programs  at  the  close  of 
the  daily  chapel  exercises.  These  clubs  are  becoming  an  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  college,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  become 
the  channels  through  which  some  practical  constructive  work  in 
rural  economics  may  be  done.  A  plan  is  being  developed  by  which 
these  may  be  the  means  through  which  some  definite  statistical  re- 
search work,  looking  to  industrial  development,  may  be  done.  These 
clubs  are  permanent  organizations  and  many  of  them  are  arranging 
to  hold  picnic  re-unions  at  some  convenient  point  in  the  county  each 
summer. 

TOMATO   CLUBS. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  State  Supervisor  of  Girls  Club 
Work,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Normal  College  organiz- 
ed a  large  number  of  the  young  women  of  the  college  into  a  Tomato 
Club  the  first  session.  They  cultivated  three  arcres  of  tomatoes  and 
canned  the  product  from  same.  These  were  sold  to  the  boarding 
department  of  the  college,  and  realized  a  neat  profit  for  the  girls. 
The  greatest  profit  to  them,  however,  was  the  practical  experience 
gained.  This  experience  has  been  valuable  to  many  of  these  young 
teachers,  who  have  taken  their  places  as  leaders  in  this  industrial 
movement  in  their  respective  rural   communities. 

This  work  is  now  a  permanent  feature  of  the  college,  and  will 
be  especially  emphasized  and  encouraged. 

In  this  same  line,  the  college  encourages  the  organizations  of 
Corn  Clubs,  Egg  and  Poultry  Clubs,  Pig  Clubs,  etc.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  Normal  College  to  foster  every  movement  and  plan 
that  tends  to  make  the  rural  school  the  center  of  social  and  in- 
dustrial development  for  that  community. 

ATHLETICS. 

The  college  encourages  every  form  of  wholesome  organized 
sports. 

This  includes  football,  baseball,  basketball,  volley  ball,  tennis, 
track  teams,  etc. 

RURAL   PROBLEMS. 

The  Normal  College  was  established  to  prepare  teachers  for  the 
rural  schools  of  the  State.  This  means  that  it  is  the  business  of 
the  college  to  study  and  attempt  to  solve  every  problem  that  can 
confront     a  rural   community.       It  is   the   ambition   of  the   Normal 
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College  to  be  helpful,  not  only  to  its  own  students  who  go  out  to 
teach  a  rural  school,  but  to  render  assistance  to  every  community 
that  is  striving  to  better  the  conditions  that  have  heretofore  existed. 
The  Normal  College  purposes  to  be  a  leader  in  corn  clubs, 
tomato  clubs,  egg  and  poultry  clubs,  school  gardens,  rural  libraries, 
consolidation,  etc.,  and  to  this  end  it  invites  correspondence  on  all 
subjects  that  pertain  to  the  uplift  of  country  life. 
COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 
The  attention  of  County  Superintendents  is  called  to  the  facili- 
ties of  the  Normal  College  for  preparing  teachers  for  the  rural 
schools.  Superintendents  are  invited  to  come  to  the  college,  and 
see  what  kind  of  work  is  being  done.  They  are  invited  to  corre- 
spond with  the  college  and  make  their  own  wishes  known.  The 
college  has  no  other  purpose  than  to  be  of  service  in  everything 
that  pertains  to  the  improvement  of  rural  schools,  and  it  earnestly 
desires  the  co-operation  and  hearty  sympathy  of  the  County  Super- 
intendents of  the  State. 

TEACHER'S  LICENSES. 
A. Teachers  who  have  no  licenses  may  obtain  a  license  (good  any- 
where in  Mississippi)  by: 

1.  Completing  the  Certificate  Course  in  the  Normal  College. 
This  requires  only  a  few  terms  for  those  with  high  school 
training.     A  five-year  license. 

2.  Completing  the  special  primary  course  in  the  Normal  College. 

3.  Completing   the   Diploma    Course — a    professional    license. 

B. —  1.  A  teacher  who  holds  a  county  or  state  license  which  has 
already  expired  (within  preceding  year)  or  which  will  expire 
during  the  next  twelve  months,  may  renew  same  for  one  year 
by  taking  a  prescribed  renewal  course  for  six  weeks.  This 
renewal  course  may  be  taken  in  any  term  during  the  session. 

2.  A  teacher  who  has  completed  the  equivalent  of  fourteen  units 

(full  three  years)  of  high  school  work  may  take  the  work  in 
Primary  Methods  in  the  Normal  College  and  with  this  pre- 
paration pass  the  State  primary  examination  at  the  end  of 
any  term  and  secure  a  primary  license  good  through  the 
fourth  grade. 

3.  A  teacher  who  has  completed  the  common  school  subjects  and 

also  algebra  through  quadratics,  English  through  one  or  two 
years  of  high  school,  modern  history,  general  science  and  a 
prescribed  text  in  pedagogy,  may  take  the  State  examination 
at  the  close  of  the  sixth  term  or  at  the  close  of  the  seventh 
(Summer)  term  of  the  Normal  College,  and  secure  a  first 
grade  license  good  in  any  grade  of  any  school  in  the  State 


EXPENSES 

i 

INCIDENTAL  FEE. 

All  students  will  pay  the  annual  matriculation  fee  of  five  dol- 
lars  ($5)   on  entrance. 

This  fee  is  paid  only  once  for  the  first  six  terms  of  the  session. 

The  summer  term  fee,  five  dollars  ($5),  is  paid  by  all  who 
attend   the  summer  term. 

Students  who  wish  to  have  a  place  in  the  dormitory  reserved 
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for  them  should  send  the  matriculation  fee  in  advance.  This  applies 
to  the  summer  term  as  well  as  to  the  regular  session.  In  no  case 
will  fee  be  returned  if  the  student  fails  to  enter,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  he  was  providentially  hindered,  and  that  no  one  else  has 
been  deprived  of  the  room  on  account  of  his  reservation. 
STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  FEE.  ' 
This  is  a  fee  of  one  dollar  per  term  paid  by  each  student.  It 
is  used  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  various  student  organizations 
such  as  athletics,  literary  societies,  student  government  band  and 
"Y"  work. 

HOSPITAL  FEE. 
A  fee  of  one  dollar  per  term  is  paid  by  each  student  who  boards 
in  the  college  and  has  the  hospital  privilege. 

The  hospital  is  in  charge  of  a  graduate  nurse  at  all  times  and 
is  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  physician  who  is  ready  night 
or  day  to  give  medical  attention  to  any  student  needing  it, 

LIBRARY  FEE. 
A  fee  of  fifty  cents  (50)  per  term  is  paid  by  each  student  for 
use  of  the  library  and  reading  room. 

LABORATORY  AND  OTHER   FEES.  | 

No  charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  the  loboratories,  but  each 
student  doing  laboratory  work  is  required  to  pay  his  part  of  actual 
cost  of  material  and  supplies  used  during  the  term.  Articles  made  in 
the  Manual  training  and  home  science  departments  belongs  to  the 
students  who  makes  them. 

A  fee  of  one  dollar  for  certificate,  three  dollars  for  diploma  and 
five  dollars  for  degree  will  be  charged  those  completing  these  courses. 

LAUNDRY. 
The  college  has  its  own  steam  laundry.    Each  student  is  entitled 
to  put  in  each  week  a  liberal  list  of  articles  as  shown  on  the  printed 
laundry  slip.     Additional  articles  will  be  charged  extra. 

TEXT    BOOKS., 
There  is  a  book  store  in  the  college  where  textbooks  and  sta- 
tionary can  be  purchased.    The  book  store  will  buy  secondhand  books 
that  are  in  good  condition,  not  defaced  or  mutilated. 

TUITION. 
No  tuition  (in  the  teacher's  course)  will  be  charged  students 
from  Mississippi  whc  intend  to  teach  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  State, 
provided  they  will  sign  the  registration  pledge  to  teach  in  the  rural 
schools  of  Mississippi  for  a  period  equal  to  the  time  they  spend  in  the 
College  (but  not  exceeding  three  years). 

All  students  from  other  States,  and  Mississippi  students  who 
do  not  take  the  above  pledge,  will  be  required  to  pay  tuition  at  the 
rate  of  $6  per  term,  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

There  are  tuition  charges  for  the  special  subjects  such  as  piano, 
voice,  violin,  expression,  typewriting,  shorthand,  bookkeeping.  For 
tuition  in  these  subjects  see  description  of  courses  in  following  pages. 

BOARD. 
Dormitory  students  will  be  required  to  make  a  board  deposit  of 
$25  on  entrance,  and  will  be  given  board  at  cost  on  the  co-operative 
basis. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  term,  and  of  each  term  there- 
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after,  each  student  will  pay  such  an  amount  as  will  keep  $25  to  his 
credit  in  the  board  account. 

As  board  will  be  furnished  at  cost,  it  will  be  impossible  to  know 
in  advance  just  what  this  item  will  be,  but  judging  by  the  cost  during 
the  past  session,  it  is  expected  that  it  will  not  exceed  $20  per  month, 
or  $30  per  term,  including  laundry.  During  the  present  session  the 
average  cost  of  board  has  not  exceeded  $20  per  month. 

The  board  bill  each  term  will  cover  light,  heat,  water,  dormitory 
and  dining  room  service,  cook  hire,  salary  of  stewardess,  cost  of 
groceries,  laundry  and  medicine.  Nothing  is  charged  for  use  of  build- 
ings and  equipment. 

Should  any  student  fail  to  make  his  board  deposit  during  the 
first  five  days  of  the  term  he  will  forfeit  the  privilage  of  securing 
board  at  cost  and  will  be  charged  25  cents  per  day  extra  until  the  pro- 
per deposit  is  made. 

Students  who  leave  before  the  close  of  a  term  will  be  charged 
25  cents  per  meal  for  the  meals  already  taken  during  the  term. 

Under  no  circumstances  can  a  student  obtain  board  in  the 
college  without  paying  in  advance  for  same.  This  rule  is  necessary 
in  order  to  protect  the  body  of  students  against  loss  on  account  of  the 
possible  delinquency  of  a  few. 

At  the  end  of  each  term  (6  weeks)  an  itemized  statement  is 
printed  and  distributed  to  the  students. 

SUMMARY  OF  EXPENSES.       , 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  for  the  first  six  terms) $  5.00 

Board,  including  laundry,   heat,   light,   water,   service,   etc., 

for  nine  months  (estimated)  180.00 

Hospital  fee  ($1.00  per  term)  for  nine  months 6.00 

Students  activities  fee  (prorated  for  support  of  athletics,  liter- 
ary societies,  etc)    for  nine  months 6.00 

Library  fee  for  nine  months  3.00 

Books,  ranging  from  $8.00  to  $15.00,  estimated  average 12.00 

Street  car  fare,  estimated  for  nine  months 12.00 

Personal  expenses,  estimated  for  nine  months 36.00 

Total  estimated  expense  for  nine  months,  includ- 
ing everything  except  railroad   fare  and 

clothing 260.00 

For  students  taking  music  (piano,  or  voice  or  violin),  add 60.00 

For  students  taking  full  business  course,  add  for  tuition 72.00 

UNNECESSARY  SPENDING. 

Personal  expenses  for  street  car  fare,  stationary,  toilet  articles, 
knickknacks,  etc.,  should  not  exceed  a  few  dollars  per  month.  Par- 
ents and  guardians  are  urged  not  to  furnish  their  wards  with  more 
spending  money  than  is  necessary.  Persistant  extravagance  in  per- 
sonal expenditures  or  for  clothing  will  be  discouraged  and  may  result 
in  a  request  to  withdraw  from  the  college. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

For  several  years  the  Delta  &  Pine  Land  Co.,  of  Mississippi 
(general  offices  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,)  has  given  a  cash  scholarship 
of  one  hundred  twenty-five  dollars  per  session  to  a  worthy  young 
woman  of  Mississippi.     The  company  makes  the  appointment  to  this 
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scholarship,  and  sends  the  money  direct  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Normal  College,  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  appointee. 

The  same  company  also  gives  another  scholarship  in  the  nature 
of  a  loan,  without  interest,  of  one  hundred  twenty-five  dollars  for 
the  session.  The  recipient  of  this  loan  is  selected  by  the  President 
of  the  College. 

Hon.  Percy  Bell  and  wife  of  Greenville  have  given  three  loan 
scholarships  of  $125  each  to  be  assigned  to  worthy  students  selected 
by  the  President  of  the  College. 

ARTICLES  TO  BE  FURNISHED  BY  STUDENTS. 

Each  dormitory  student  should  bring  the  following  articles:  (If 
this  is  not  done  they  must  be  purchased  within  one  week  after  the 
student  reaches  the  college) : 

Two  pairs  sheets  (for  single  bed). 

One  pillow. 

Two  pillow  cases. 

One  pair  blankets. 

One  (or  more)  comforts. 

Two  bed  spreads. 

Six  towels. 

Two  pairs  sash  curtains  (four  curtains,  36  inches  each),  plain 
white  lawn. 

Two  clothes  bags. 

It  would  also  be  well  to  bring  for  use  in  room  a  drinking  glass 
and  a  teaspoon. 

Each  article  must  be  marked  with  owner's  name  in  full.  Each 
article  of  clothing  for  laundry  must  also  be  marked. 

Students  may  add  such  other  articles  of  comfort  as  they  wish. 

No  uniform  is  required,  but  each  student  will  be  expected  to 
dress  with  simple  and  inexpensive  taste. 


DISCIPLINE. 

The  authority  for  the  management  and  control  of  the  college  is 
vested  in  the  President.  Members  of  the  faculty,  matrons,  and  other 
officers  are  the  executive  channels  through  which  this  authority 
is  expressed. 

With  the  class  of  students  who  attend  this  college,  it  is  found 
that  few  arbitrary  rules  of  conduct  are  necessary.  The  entire 
faculty  and  the  matrons  have  been  selected  with  reference  to  their 
influence  for  good  on  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  younger  students, 
and  no  mother  need  hesitate  to  place  her  son  or  daughter  under  the 
care  of  these  men  and  women. 

The  general  rule  of  the  college  is  for  each  student  to  do  the 
right  thing.  As  long  as  students  respect  the  rights  of  their  fellow 
students  and  the  wishes  of  the  President  and  faculty  they  will  not  be 
harrassed  and  made  uncomfortable  by  rules  and  regulations. 

Should  a  student  persist  in  ignoring  the  rights  of  others,  and 
show  an  indifference  to  or  a  contempt  for  the  wishes  of  those  in 
authority  he  will  be  required  to  leave  the  institution,  since  this  will 
indicate  a  defect  in  moral  character,  which  will  render  him  unsuited 
to  the  vocation  of  teaching. 

Should  a  student's  conduct  indicate  defects  of  character  that 
would  render  him  unfit  for  the  delicate  responsibility  of  training 
children,  the  faculty  may  vote  to  withhold  his  certificate  or  diploma 
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either  indefinitely  or  until  they  are  convinced  that  such  defects  are 
cured. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT. 

A  student  government  association  waa  organized  early  in  the 
first  session,  and  has  proved  to  be  a  success.  The  organization  con- 
fines its  efforts  to  certain  phases  of  student  conduct,  and  acts 
through  a  president  and  a  council  elected  by  ballot,  in  which  the 
entire  student  body  participates.  Any  student  affected  by  a  decision 
of  the  council  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  President  of  the  college. 

STUDY  HOURS.  | 

Regular  study  hours  are  observed  in  the  dormitories,  and  during 
these  hours  every  student  is  expected  to  be  in  his  own  room.  Per- 
sistent neglect  of,  or  refusal  to  observe  this  regulation,  will  result 
in  a  forfeiture  of  the  privilege  of  rooming  in  the  dormitories. 

During  the  winter  months  the  hours  are  7  to  10  p.  m.  A  bell  is 
rung  to  signal  the  beginning  of  the  study  period.  The  signal  is  given 
at  10  o'clock  each  night  by  flashing  the  lights.  On  the  giving  of 
this  signal  it  is  expected  that  all  lights  in  the  bedrooms  will  be  turned 
out  and  perfect  quiet  kept.  The  rising  bell  is  rung  at  6  o'clock  a.  m. 
and  breakfast  is  served  at  7. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  ROOMS. 

Students  who  indicate  a  preference  for  certain  rooms  will  be 
given  their  choice  as  far  as  possible  if  they  register  in  advance  of  the 
opening. 

Rooms  will  not  be  held  for  students  after  the  opening  day  of 
the  session,  or  of  the  term. 

All  applications  for  room  reservations  should  be  accompanied 
by  the  matriculation  fee  of  five  dollars.  A  room  will  not  be  reserved 
without  the  payment  of  this  fee  in  advance. 

The  dormitories  and  dining-hall  will  not  be  open  till  noon  of  the 
day  before  the  session  opens. 

Each  county  is  entitled  to  dormitory  privilege  for  a  number  of 
students  proportioned  to  the  cducable  white  children  of  such  county. 
The  apportionment  is  shown  in  the  latter  part  of  this  catalogue. 
See  "Apportionment"  in  index.  This  apportionment  does  not  apply  to 
the  Summer  Term. 

STUDENT  LABOR.  i 

Students  who  wish  to  defray  a  part  of  their  expenses  by  working 
a  few  hours  each  day  will  be  employed  to  do  the  sweeping,  waiting 
on  tables,  etc.    There  is  also  campus  work  for  boys. 

Girls  only  are  employed  for  dinning-room  work,  and  for  sweeping 
in  the  girls'  dormitories.  Young  men  are  used  for  janitor  service  in 
the  academic  buildings  and  in  the  boys'  dormitories. 

The  pay  for  both  kinds  of  work  is  $9  to  $15  per  term.  There 
is  some  office  and  other  work  that  is  paid  for  by  the  hour. 

Applications  for  work  should  be  made  to  the  President.  As 
there  are  so  many  students  who  want  to  work,  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  school  to  give  no  student  more  than  enough  to  earn  $9  to  $15 
per  term,  as  long  as  there  are  more  applicants  than  positions. 

1  BAGGAGE. 

The  college  has  arranged  to  haul  the  students'  trunks  from  the 
station  to  the  college  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  would  be  charged 
by  local  drays.     It  is  important,  therefore,  that  students  hold  their 
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trunk  checks  till  they  reach  the  college,  then  turn  them  over  to  the 
college  Secretary,  or  to  the  dormitory  matron. 

A  trunk  tag,  showing  location  and  number  of  room  to  which 
trunk  is  to  be  delivered,  will  be  mailed  to  each  student  who  registers 
in  advance.  This  should  be  attached  to  the  trunk  before  it  leaves 
its  starting  point,  and  will  save  much  confusion  and  delay  at  this 
end  of  the  line. 

MAIL  AND  EXPRESS. 

Students  should  have  their  mail  and  express  packages  addressed 
"Station  A,  Hattiesburg,  Miss."  Letters  thus  address  will  be 
delivered  direct  to  the  students  through  the  postoffice  on  the  college 
campus. 

All  express  packages  addressed  in  care  of  the  college  will  be 
delivered  at  a  nominal  cost  to  the  student. 

TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  SERVICE. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  messages  should  be  addressed  in  care 
of  the  college  , Cumberland  No.  9122,  or  690).  In  case  of  telegrams 
and  long  distance  calls,  or  local  calls  that  appear  to  be  important, 
every  effort  is  made  to  secure  the  party  at  once,  but  this  is  not 
always  an  easy  task  and  requires  time.  In  case  of  ordinary  calls  a 
memorandum  of  same  is  placed  on  the  telephone  hook  in  the  dormi- 
tory and  is  usually  seen  by  the  party,  or  by  some  friend. 

The  college  telephones  are  not  for  social  conversations  between 
students  and  their  friends  in  the  city.  Students  should  not  be  called 
except  on  matters  of  business.  They  should  not  be  called  at  night 
except  in  extreme  emergencies. 

HOW  TO   REACH   THE  COLLEGE,         j 

On  reaching  Hattiesburg  take  the  Normal  College  street  car  at 
the  intersection  of  Pine  and  Main  Streets,  one  block  from  Gulf  and 
Chip  Island  station,  about  five  blocks  from  the  Southern  station. 
Do  not  leave  this  car  until  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  line  at  the  college 
grounds. 

Keep  your  trunk  check  until  you  reach  the  college,  then  turn  it 
over  to  the  dormitory  matron.  The  trunk  will  be  sent  for  at  a 
nominal  expense  to  you — much  less  than  if  you  get  a  drayman 
yourself. 

Do  not  take  a  cab  or  hack  to  come  to  the  college,  as  this  is  a 
needless  expense. 

If  in  doubt,  call  the  college  by  Cumberland  phone  (either  9122 
or  690  or  968.— If  at  night  call  9122  or  363.) 


SPECIAL   DIRECTIONS  TO   STUDENTS. 

1.  Notify  the  President  on  what  day  and  on  what  train  you 
will  arrive,  and  receive  by  return  mail  a  trunk  tag  showing  location 
and  number  of  room  to  which  the  trunk  is  to  be  delivered.  This  is 
important. 

2.  In  packing  your  trunk  it  would  be  well  to  leave  out  such 
articles  as  will  be  needed  in  case  trunk  is  delayed.  Bring  these  in 
hand  satchel  or  package. 

3.  On  arriving  in  Hattiesburg  (1)  do  not  give  trunk  check  to 
drayman.  (2)  Take  Normal  College  car  at  intersection  of  Main  and 
Pine  Streets,  one  block  from  Gulf  and  Ship  Island,  and  four  blocks 
from  Southern  station. 

4.  If  in  doubt,  from  railroad  station  call  the  college  over  Cum- 
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berland  phone  690  or  968;  if  it  is  after  night,  call  Cumberland  9122, 
or  363. 

5.  On  reaching  the  college  (unless  after  night)  go  at  once  to 
the  Secretary's  office  in  College  Hall,  and  matriculate  by  paying  the 
incidental  fee  and  making  deposit  for  board.  If  after  night,  go 
direct  to  dormitory  to  which  you  have  been  assigned  and  inquire 
for  the  matron. 

6.  Hand  the  Secretary  your  trunk  check  and  drayage  fee.  The 
college  will  have  it  delivered  to  your  room  at  a  much  smaller 
expense  to  you  than  the  drayman  would  charge. 

7.  On  entering  the  dining-hall  for  the  first  meal  show  your 
matriculation  receipt  to  the  waiter  and  fill  out  the  dining-hall  regis- 
tration card.  Should  you  fail  to  do  this  you  will  find  it  necessary 
to  purchase  a  meal  ticket  for  each  meal  until  you  have  been  prop- 
erly registered. 

8.  After  these  preliminaries,  go  to  the  faculty  office  for  cassi- 
fication,  presenting  your  receipt  for  matriculation. 

9.  After  your  classification  card  has  been  made  out  for  you, 
indicating  what  subjects  and  classes  you  will  enter,  present  this  card 
to  each  instructor  under  whom  you  will  have  work  and  secure  his 
signature  to  same.  The  last  instructor  to  sign  will  retain  the  card 
and  return  to  the  President's  office.  Be  sure  to  make  and  keep  for 
your  own  use  a  memorandum  of  your  daily  schedule  of  recitations. 

10  Procure  your  text-books  (at  the  college  book  store),  and 
make  it  a  point  to  miss  no  recitation  unless  prevented  by  illness. 

11.  Be  prompt  to  attend  the  Chapel  exercises  at  11:45  a.  m. 
Here  you  will  have  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  devotional  exer- 
cises, to  hear  all  announcements,  and  to  enjoy  many  interesting 
discussions  and  lectures. 

12.  Join  one  of  the  literary  societies  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  Y. 
W.  C.  A. 

13.  Attend  Sunday  school  and  preaching  services  in  Hatties- 
burg  at  the  church  of  your  choice,  and  let  no  opportunity  pass  to 
develop  your  spiritual  nature,  since  this  is  even  more  important  than 
your  mental  development. 

14.  Take  plenty  of  healthful  exercise  ,  keep  study  hours,  and 
catch  the  "Normal  spirit." 

15.  Remember  that  self-control  is  the  only  control  worth  while 
and  that  this  comes  from  a  keen  sense  of  personal  responsibility. 

REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  RECORDS,  GRADING 
REPORTS,  ETC. 

1.  Each  instructor  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  work  of  each 
student  in  his  class.  This  record  shall  show  class  standing  (daily 
work,)  term  test,  term  average,  and  absences. 

2.  Each  instructor  shall  make  a  report  at  the  end  of  each  term, 
giving  the  term  record  in  each  subject  for  each  student  enrolled. 

3.  The  grading  shall  be  on  a  basis  of  100  as  perfect,  but  only 
numbers  that  are  multiples  of  5  shall  be  entered  on  the  record  and 
the  report.  Two  and  one-half  or  more  shall  be  recorded  as  the  next 
higher  multiple. 

4.  The  term  average  is  found  by  doubling  the  daily  class 
standing,  adding  the  term  test,  and  dividing  by  three. 

5.  The  required  grade  for  passing  is  a  term  average  of  70,     But 
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this    average    cannot    be    recorded    if    either    the    daily    or    the    test 
grade  falls  below  50. 

6.  Reports  to  students  are  made  in  figures  or  in  symbols.  A 
means  90  to  100;  B,  70  to  89;  C,  60  to  69;  D,  less  than  60. 

7.  The  last  week  of  each  term  is  test  week.  No  term  test 
shall  be  given  at  any  other  time,  except  by  special  faculty  permis- 
sion. A  student  who  is  absent  from  term  test  without  valid  reason 
forfeits  all  credits  for  the  term  and  is  subject  to  suspension. 

8.  A  student  found  guilty  of  giving  or  receiving  aid  on  a  written 
test,  daily  or  term,  shall  be  recommended  to  the  President  for  sus- 
pension (such  suspension  lor  not  less  than  one  full  term),  or  for 
expulsion,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

9.  Every  unexcused  absence  counts  as  zero  on  the  class  record. 
A  student  who  has  three  unexcused  absences  shall  be  reported  to 
the  President  for  discipline. 

10  The  question  of  excusing  absences  is  discretionary  with  the 
instructor,  except  when  the  student  is  absent  on  business  for  the 
college  (to  be  evidenced  by  a  written  statement  from  the  President). 

11.  Absences  during  the  week  just  prior  to  the  Christmas 
holidays  and  the  week  immediately  following  these  holidays  cannot 
be  excused  except  by  the  Faculty. 

12.  A  student  shall  not  carry  more  nor  less  than  twenty  recita- 
tions per  week,  except  by  special  permission  from  the  faculty. 

13.  A  student  who  has  been  present  in  a  class  less  than  twenty 
recitations  for  the  term  shall  not  receive  an  average  for  the  term, 
unless  he  be  given  a  special  written  test  on  the  work  covered 
during  his  absence.  The  giving  of  this  test  shall  be  discretionary 
with  the  instructor,  unless  absence  was  due  to  illness.  Any  student 
who  has  been  absent  on  account  of  illness  (10  days  or  more)  may 
petition  for  a  postponement  of  his  tests,  or  for  re-examniation. 

14.  Grades  shall  not  be  entered  on  the  record,  nor  changed 
after  being  entered,  except  by  the  records  secretary.  No  grade  shall 
be  entered  or  altered  except  by  written  authority  of  the  instructor. 

15.  All  entrances  or  advance  credits  shall  be  entered  on  authority 
of  the   credits   committee. 

16.  Entrance  credits  will  not  be  given  except  for  work  done  in 
affiliated  high  schools  or  on  entrance  examinations,  (See  list  of 
affiliated  high  school.) 

17.  In  estimating  entrance  credits  for  the  work  done  in  affili- 
ated schools,  36  recitations,  of  40  to  45  minutes  each,  shall  count  as 
one  credit. 

18.  Students  failing  in  two  or  more  studies  will  be  barred  from 
athletic  contests  with  other  schools  and  colleges. 

19.  Final  credits  will  not  be  entered  on  record  until  course  is 
completed.     No   credits   allowed   for  incomplete   courses. 

20.  A  certificate  shall  not  be  awarded  to  any  student  who  has 
been  in  actual  attendance  in  the  Normal  College  less  than  two  terms. 

21.  A  diploma  shall  not  be  granted  without  an  actual  attendance 
of  four  terms.  But  this  attendance  need  not  be  continuous  in 
either  case. 

22.  A  degree  shall  not  be  granted  without  a  residence  attend- 
ance of  six  terms. 

22.  After  a  student  has  met  the  scholarship  requirements  for  a 
certificate  or  a  diploma  or  the  degree,  the  question  of  his  gradua- 
tion shall  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  Faculty.    If  a  majority  of  the 
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Faculty   shall     vote   in   the     affirmative,     the   President     is   thereby 
authorized  to  issue  and  sign  said  certificate  or  diploma. 

24.  Every  certificate  issued  must  be  dated  at  the  close  of  the 
session  in  which  the  last  work  was  done,  unless  for  special  reason 
it  be  dated  at  the  close  of  the  term  in  which  last  work  was  done. 

25.  Every  student  shall  be  required  to  take  not  less  than  three 
hours  of  supervised  physical  exercise  each  week,  unless  excused  by 
the  Faculty,  for  cause. 

26.  Instructors  have  authority  to  arrange  for  class  excursions 
or  for  other  special  class  work,  betwwen  the  hours  of  8  and  12 
Saturday  mornings;  this  work  to  take  the  place  of  an  equal  amount 
of  class  time  omitted  during  the  week. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  DORMITORY  STUDENTS. 
While  iron-clad  rules  are  avoided,  there  are  certain  things  that 
make    for    propriety    and    decorum,    and    it    is    expected    that    every 
student  will  have  due  respect  for  these. 

1.  Each  student  shall  register,  be  classified,  and  enter  his 
classes  within  twenty-four  hours  after  reaching  the  College. 

2.  Every  student  shall  be  in  his  or  her  rooms  during  study 
hours. 

3.  No  student  will  leave  the  campus  without  obtaining  permis- 
sion from  the  President,  except  at  such  times  as  general  permission 
is  given  to  all  students  to  go. 

4.  Under  no  circumstances  are  students  to  remain  off  the  cam- 
pus at  meal  time  or  night  without  special  permission. 

5.  Students  should  not  make  a  habit  of  asking  permission  to 
stay  with  friends  in  the  city,  nor  to  visit  out  of  town  over  Sunday. 

6.  They  should  not  invite  or  entertain  friends  on  the  campus  or 
in  the  dormitories  except  at  such  hours  as  are  set  aside  for  this 
purpose. 

7.  Students  under  21  years  of  age  should  present  written  re- 
quest from  parents  or  guardians  if  they  wish  to  visit  off  the  campus 
or  leave  the  city  over  Sunday. 

8.  Proper  social  intercourse  is  permitted  and  encouraged,  but 
students  who  become  too  attentive  and  thus  make  themselves  con- 
spicuous will  be  placed  under  special  rules. 

9.  Automobile  riding  is  not  encouraged  and  must  not  be  en- 
gaged in  except  by  express  permission   of   the   President. 

10.  Students  may  withdraw  at  any  time,  but  those  under  legal 
age  should  present  written  evidence  that  they  are  withdrawing 
with  the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians. 

11.  Students  who  have  withdrawn  from  the  college  have  not  the 
right  to  remain  at  the  college  nor  to  stop  in  Hattiesburg  or  else- 
where enroute  home  except  by  special  permission. 


CORRESPONDENCE   WORK. 

While  the  teaching  force  of  the  Normal  College  is  too  limited 
to  permit  many  correspondence  courses  to  be  offered,  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  assist  those  who  wish  to  do  a  part  of  the  re- 
quired work  at  home  while  teaching.  This  assistance  is  in  the  nature 
of  outlines  and  assignments  to  indicate  just  what  work  is  expected  to 
be  covered  in  any  particular  course.  The  intention  is  that  the  student 
will  make  use  of  these  directions  and  outlines  in  doing  the  work  at 
home    submit   a   certain   number   of   required    reports    on    same,    and 
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afterwards  take  an  examination  on  the  work  when  he  comes  to  the 
college. 

This  work  is  offered  to  those  who  have  been  students  in  the 
college,  and  wish  to  bring  up  deficient  work  before  they  return,  and 
for  others  who  expect  to  enter  the  college  and  wish  to  secure  ad- 
vance credits  by  examination  when  they  enter. 

A  student  is  not  permitted  to  take  more  than  one  credit  hour 
per  term  by  correspondence.  The  committee  on  correspondence 
work  will  determine  what  subjects  an  applicant  should  take. 

All  tests  on  correspondence  study  work  must  be  taken  within 
three  weeks  after  entering  the  college.  Those  interested  in  this 
work  should  send  for  bulletin. 

Those  applying  for  correspondence  work  will  be  required  to 
pay  the  correspondence  study  fee  ($5)  before  assignment  can  be 
made.  They  must  also  pay  an  additional  fee  of  one  dollar  for  each 
credit   entered  on  the  records  as   a  result  of  correspondence   study. 

Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  do  correspondence  work 
during  residence  attendance  in  the  college. 

RENEWAL  OF1LICENSE. 

A  County  or  State  license  may  be  renewed  during  any  term 
of  the  session,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners.  (See  January  bulletin.) 


COURSE  OF  STUDY 

Section  13  of  the  law  establishing  the  Mississippi  Normal  Col- 
lege provides  that  "the  course  of  instruction  in  such  college  shall  be 
so  arranged  as  to  fall  into  two  divisions;  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  first  of  said  divisions  shall  be  evidenced  by  a  certificate  and  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  second  by  a  diploma.  Said  course 
and  the  final  examinations  therein  shall  be  submitted  annually  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  upon  their  approval,  evidenced  by 
the  signature  of  the  President  of  said  State  Board  of  Education, 
said  certificate  shall  be  a  first  grade  license  for  a  period  of  five 
years  from  its  date,  and  said  diploma  shall  be  a  professional  license 
as  provided  by  section  4555  of  the  Code  of  1906." 

The  Legislature  of  1922  amended  this  law  so  as  to  authorize 
the  granting  of  a  regular  bachelor's   degree. 


In  accordance  with  the  law,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  President  and  Faculty,  has  arranged  the  fol- 
lowing courses  of  study: 

1.  A  Certificate  Course — covering  16  high  school  units  plus 
9  credits  in  Education,  the  completion  of  which  entitles  the  student 
to  a  Five  Year  State  License. 

2.  A  Professional  (Diploma)  Course,  covering  the  work  of 
the  certificate  course  and  an  additional  two  years.  The  completion 
of  this  course  entitles  the  student  to  a  diploma  which  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  Professional  Life  License  in  Mississippi. 

3.  A  Degree  Course  (B.  S.)  consisting  of  the  work  required  for 
a  Diploma  and  thirty  additional  credits  above  high  school,  or  80 
college  hours. 
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OUTLINE  OF  CERTIFICATE  COURSE. 

An  "hour"  of  work  is  the  equivalent  of  five  60-minute  recita- 
tions per  week  for  one  term  (six  weeks).  That  is,  30  recitations. 
The   successful   completion   of   one   hour's   work   gives   one   "credit." 

The  total  number  of  hours  for  a  certificate  is  84.  High  School 
graduation,  plus  9  credits  in  Education 

A  student  will  not  be  allowed  to  take  more  nor  less  than 
twenty  recitations  per  week.  (But  circumstances  may  justify  an 
exception  to  this  rule,  by  special  Faculty  permission.) 

It  requires  a  double  period  of  laboratory  work  to  constitute  a 
recitation  in  counting  up  work  and  credits.  The  work  in  Drawing, 
Manual  Arts,  Home  Economics,  and  some  work  in  other  subjects  is 
laboratory  work. 

An  actual  attendance  of  not  less  than  TWO  TERMS  is  required 
for  the  Certificate  course. 

The  following  work  (all  of  it  H.  S.  work,  except  Education)  is 
required  for  the  completion  of  the  Certificate  course: 

Groupe  1.     English — 15  hours,  in  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6*. 

Groupe  2.     Mathematics — 12  hours,  in  courses  3,  4,  5,  6. 

Group  3.  Social  Studies — 12  hours,  in  History  1,  2,  3,  4;  Civics 
1. 

Group  4.  Ten  hours:  In  Science  1,  3,  4;  Hygiene  1,  5;  Geog- 
raphy 1,  2. 

Group  5.  Ten  hours:  In  Agriculture  1,  2,  3,  10;  School  Music 
1;  Drawing  1,  2;  M.  T.  1,  2,  3;  Home  Science  2,  3,  10;  Penmanship  1. 

Group  6.  Education — 9  hours,  in  courses  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  10,  11, 
12.       (All  college  work.) 

Group  7.  Free  Electives — 16  hours  in  any  high  school  work 
offered.     Total  for  certificate — 84  hours   (16  units). 

ADVANCE   CREDITS   ON    CERTIFICATE   COURSE. 

1.  Graduates  of  four-year  accredited  high  schools  will  be  given 
sixteen  units  on  entrance.  The  remainder  of  their  certificate  work 
will  consist  of  9  hours  in  group  6  (Education),  and  7  hours  of  other 
college  work  to  be  selected  by  the  classification  committee. 

2.  Graduates  of  three-year  accredited  schools  will  receive  60 
credits  on  entrance. 

3.  Graduates  of  two-year  accredited  schools  will  receive  40 
credits  on  entrance. 

4.  Graduates  of  one-year  accredited  schools  will  receive  20 
credits  on  entrance. 

5.  Work  done  in  Summer  Schools  will  be  given  due  credit 

6.  Advance  credits  may  also  be  obtained  by  taking  entrance 
examination. 

NOTE:  Accredited  schools  will  be  classified  according  to  the 
official  lists  of  the  state  accrediting  commission. 

OUTLINE  OF  DIPLOMA  COURSE. 

An  "hour"  of  work  is  the  equivalent  of  five  60-minute  recita- 
tions per  week  for  one  term  (six  weeks) ;  that  is,  30  recitations.  The 
successful  completion  of  one  hour's  work  gives  one  "credit." 

The  total  number  of  hours  for  a  diploma  is  66  (above  16  units 
of  H.  S.)  These  66  Normal  College  credits  are  equal  to  55  regular 
college  hours. 

Each  student  shall  take  twenty  recitations  per  week   (but  by 
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special  Faculty  permission  he  may  take  only  fifteen  or  as  high  as 
twenty-five.) 

It  requires  a  double  period  of  laboratory  work  to  constitute  a 
recitation;  that  is,  it  requires  60  periods  of  laboratory  work  to  con- 
stitute one  hour  of  work. 

An  actual  attendance  of  not  less  than  FOUR  TERMS  is  required 
for  the  diploma  course 

The  following  work  (all  of  it  college  work)  is  required  for  the 
completion  of  the  diploma  course: 

Group  1.     English — 13  hours 

Group  2.     Mathematics — 4  hours. 

Group  3.     History  and  Social  Economics — 6  hours. 

Group  4.     Science,  Hygiene  and  Geography — 9  hours. 

Group  5.  Agriculture,  School  Music,  Drawing,  Penmanship, 
Manual  Training,  and  Home  Economics — 6  hours. 

Group  6.     Education — 15  hours. 

Group  7.  Free  Electives  (To  be  chosen  from  any  college  work 
offered) — 13  hours. 

Total  for  Diploma — 66  hours   (or  55  college  hours). 
ADVANCE    CREDITS    ON    DIPLOMA    COURSE. 

Students  who  have  done  work  in  other  reputable  colleges  will 
be  given  advance  credits  upon  presentation  of  proper  evidence  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  work. 

OUTLINE  OF  DEGREE  COURSE. 

The  total  number  of  hours  required  for  the  B.  S.  degree  is  96; 
that  is,  30  hours  in  addition  to  the  66  required  for  the  diploma. 

These  96  hours  are  equal  to  80  college  hours. 

An  actual  total  attendance  of  not  less  than  SIX  TERMS  is 
required  of  applicants  for  the  degree. 

The  following  work  (all  of  of  it  college  work)  is  required  for 
the  degree.     (This  includes  the  work  required  for  the  diploma) : 

Group  1.     English — 17  hours. 

Group  2.     Mathematics — 5  hours. 

Group  3.     History  and  Social  Economics — 9   hours. 

Group  4.     Science,   Hygiene,   and   Geography — 12   hours. 

Group  5.  Agriculture,  School  Music,  Drawing,  Penmanship, 
Manual  Training,  and  Home  Economics — 7  hours. 

Group  6.  'Education — 17  hours. 

Group  7.  Free  Electives  (to  be  chosen  from  any  college  work 
offered) — 29  hours. 

Total  for  B.  S.  Degree  (including  Diploma  work) — 96  hours  (or 
80  college  hours). 


SPECIAL  CERTIFICATE   COURSE 

Primary  Certificate. 

This  is  a  course  for  those  specializing  in  primary  work.  It 
includes  the  following  work  and  is  a  five-year  state  license  good  for 
all  grades  and  subjects.  Group  1,  13  hours;  Group  2,  8  hours; 
Group  3,  11  hours;  Group  4,  9  hours;  Group  5,  12  hours;  Group  6, 
15  hours  (including  Education  courses  1,  21,  3,  11);  Group  7,  16  hours. 
Total  required,  84  hours,  all  high  school  work  except  that  in  Education. 
Home  Economics  Certificate. 

This  is  a  course  for  those  specializing  in  Home  Economics.     It 
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includes  the  following  work  and  is  a  five-year  state  license  good  for 
all  grades  and  subjects:  Group  1,  13  hours;  Group  2,  9  hours; 
Group  3,  13  hours;  Group  4,  10  hours;  Group  5,  40  hours  (30  of  which 
shall  be  in  Home  Economics);  Group  6,  9  hours;  Group  7,  none.  Total 
required  for  this  certificate,  94  hours.  All  high  school  work  except 
that  in  Education  and  17  credits  in  Home  Economics. 

Any  student  completing  this  course  is  qualified  for  all  teach- 
ing except  in  the  Smith  Hughes  Schools.  The  Smith  Hughes  Law 
requires  that  the  teacher  be  a  college  graduate  with  Home  Econo- 
mics training.  Diploma  students  who  wish  to  qualify,  may  do  so  by 
taking  their  free  electives  in  Home  Economics  courses. 

COURSES  IN   DETAIL.  ( 

The  work  outlined  above  is  described  in  detail  as  follows,  by 
departments.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  most  of  the  departments 
more  work  is  offered  than  is  required  even  for  the  Degree  Course. 
This  will  enable  a  student  to  take  his  elective  work  in  one  depart- 
ment, and  if  desired,  to  specialize  still  further. 

In  each  department  the  courses  are  numbered  consecutively  for 
the  sake  of  clearness  and  convenient  reference. 

Equivalent  work  done  in  affiliated  high  schools  or  approved 
colleges  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  most  of  this  work. 

"Credits"  is  used  in  the  following  as  synonymous  with  "hours 
credits." 

Superordinates  indicate  the  term  of  the  course.  For  example 
42  means  the  second  term  of  course  number  4. 

Work  of  high  school  grade  is  designated  thus:  (High  School.) 

AGRICULTURE. 
!  T.  F.  Jackson. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  assist  the  student  in  every 
way  possible  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  Agriculture,  which  will  enable 
him  to  teach  this  subject  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  in  the 
most  practical  and  effective  way. 

Special  stress  will  be  laid  upon  the  practical  application  of 
all  principles  studied.  In  the  study  of  soils,  for  example,  some  actual 
work  will  be  done,  soils  sampled,  and  simple  laboratory  experiments 
will  be  conducted.  Classes  will  be  taken  on  excursions  to  neighbor- 
ing farms,  dairies,  fertilizer  factories,  oil  mills,  and  other  places  of 
interest. 

21.  A  study  of  the  simpler  principles  of  plant  growth,  soil, 
fertilizers   and   farm   crops.     One   term.   One    credit.  (High   School.) 

22.  Continuation  of  course  21  in  the  study  of  fertilizers  and  farm 
crops,  and  a  brief  study  of  domestic  animals.  One  term.  One  credit. 
(High  School.) 

31.  A  more  advanced  study  of  the  laws  controlling  the  principles 
of  plant  and  animal  growth.    One  term.    One  credit.  (High  School.) 

32  A  continuation  of  31.  A  study  in  farm  crops,  fertilizers  and 
feeds.     One  term.     One  credit.   (High  School.) 

10.  A  Practical  Course — Ten  periods  per  week.  One  credit  for 
each  term. 

101.  Fall  gardening. 

102.  Laboratory  study  of  soil  and  seeds. 

10s.  Cold  frame,  hot  bed:  production  and  handling  of  home  meats. 

104.  Spring  gardening. 

10\  and  106.  Tomato  club  work. 
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4.  WORKING  OUT  FERTILIZER  FORMULAS  and  balanced 
ration,  and  a  briei'  study  of  the  care,  feeding,  breeding  and  handling 
of  live  stock.     Bulletins,  charts,  etc.     One  term.     One  Credit. 

5.  AN  ELEMENTARY  COURSE  IN  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY— 
Including  a  brief  study  of  the  history  of  the  different  types  and 
breeds  of  farm  animals  as  far  as  practicable.  Special  stress  will 
be  placed  upon  the  adaptability  of  the  different  types  of  animals  to 
conditions  in  this  State.     One  term.  One  credit. 

6.  FARM  MANAGEMENT — This  course  includes  the  selection 
of  farms  the  capital  involved  in  various  lines  of  farming,  and  the 
keeping  of  farm  accounts.     One  term.  One  credit. 

7.  BRIEF  COURSE  IN  HORTICULTURE  AND  LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING — This  course  includes  a  systematic  study  of  the  prin- 
cipal horticulture  crops  suited  to  our  State — their  habits  of  growth, 
metnods  of  propagation  and  the  time  and  methods  of  planting  them: 
also  the  use  of  the  farm  level,  laying  of  terraces,  ditches,  flower  beds 
and  walks:  the  general  improvement  of  rural  schools  yards.  One 
term.     One  credit. 

8.  ELEMENTARY  COURSE  IN  ENTOMOLOGY— This  course  in- 
cludes the  study  of  our  common  garden  and  field  insects,  their  history 
their  modes  of  propagation  and  feeding:  also  the  most  practical 
methods  of  encouraging  beneficial  and  combating  harmful  insects. 
One   term.     One   Credit. 

9.  ELEMENTARY  COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER- 
ING— This  course  includes  farm  machinery,  terracing,  tiling,  gate- 
building,  work  in  concrete,  constructing  cold  frames  and  hot  beds — 
and  other  useful  lines  of  farm  work.     One  term.  One  credit. 

11.  ELEMENTARY  COURSE  IN  DAIRYING.  One  term.  One  credit. 

12.  COURSE  IN  STUDY  OF  POULTRY.  One  term.     One  credit. 

13.  SOILS — For  those  who  have  finished  Courses  1  to  8.  One 
term.     One  credit. 

14.  SOILS   AND    FERTILIZERS— One   term.      One    credit. 

15.  PHYSICS  OF  AGRICULTURE— One  term.     One  credit. 

17.  STUDY  OF  VETERINARY  SCIENCE.  Taking  up  the  common 
diseases  of  farm  animals.     For  men.     One  term.     One  credit. 


I  DRAWING. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cunningham. 
The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  cultivate  in  the  student  a 
love  and  appreciation  of  beauty  in  nature  and  in  art,  to  strengthen 
his  power  of  observation  and  expression,  stimulate  thought  and  to 
lead  him  to  see  in  the  general  scheme  of  education  the  significance 
of  this  particular  subject. 

1.  Freehand  Perspective — This  is  introduced  by  a  discussion  of 
the  scope,  function  and  kinds  of  drawing,  which  leads  to  the  con- 
vergence and  foreshortening.  Curved  objects  and  straight  edged 
objects  in  typical  position  of  an  object  as  to  the  observer.  Study  of 
parallel  receding  edges  and  foreshortening  faces  of  objects  in  out- 
lines and  mass  drawing  that  are  interesting  in  shape.  Training  in 
light  and  shade  is  a  fundamental  element  in  the  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  objects.  Pencil  is  the  medium  used  in  this  course.  Two 
periods  per  day  for  one  term.    One  credit. 

2,  Color — A  course  for  those  who  have  finished  course  1.  The 
work   will   be   more   advanced,   including   poster   making,    blackboard 
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drawing  and  the  study  of  color  theory.     Color  knowledge  and  color 
training  are  essential  to  good  taste  in  the  use  of  color. 

The  course  considers  the  spectrum,  tints,  shades,  tones  and 
intensities.  Simple  nature  studies  are  used:  plants,  sprays,  fruits, 
vegetables  and  simple  landscapes.  The  mediums  used  in  this  course 
are  ink,  crayons,  and  water  colors.  Two  periods  per  day  for  one 
term.     One  credit. 

3.  Advanced  Color  and  Elementary  Design —  This  course  Tol- 
lows  course  2.  The  first  term  includes  more  difficult  studies  from 
nature,  still  life,  and  life.  The  second  term  consists  of  an  introductory 
course  based  upon  the  more  important  laws  of  design,  with  applica- 
tions to  be  worked  out  in  various  mediums.  Topics  studied:  Im- 
portance and  origin  of  design;  principles  of  design,  balance,  rhythm, 
and  harmony;  conventionalization  of  plant  and  animal  forms  into  sur- 
face patterns,  and  designs  for  the  square,  triangle,  etc.;  color  har- 
monies and  color  in  its  application  to  design.  This  course  will  be 
given  those  who  have  had  courses  1  and  2.  Two  periods  per  day  for 
two  terms.     Two  credits. 

4.  Color  Harmony  and  Applied  Designs — This  course  includes  the 
practical  application  of  the  principles  of  design  in  the  making  ol  card 
board  articles  such  as  booklet  covers,  waste  baskets,  etc.;  designs  for 
stencils,  curtains,  dress  scarfs,  table  runners,  etc.;  designs  for  tooled 
and  cut  leather.  Problems  will  be  analyzed  from  the  view  points  of 
utility,  beauty  refinement  of  proportion  and  color.  This  course  will 
be  given  to  those  who  have  completed  courses  1,  2  and  3.  Two  periods 
per  day  for  one  term.     One  credit. 

5.  Methods  and  Practice  Teaching — This  course  will  be  given  to 
those  who  have  completed  courses  1,  2  and  3.  The  work  will  consist 
of  methods  and  practice  teaching,  taking  up  work  that  should  be 
taught  in  the  grades  and  correlating  it  with  grade  work.  Written 
lesson  plans  are  required,  and  problems  involved  in  teaching  the 
subjects  are  discussed.    Two  periods  per  day  for  one  term.    One  credit. 

6.  To  reach  its  highest  use,  Art  must  be  practcal.  Unless  we 
can  apply  our  knowledge  of  color  to  the  common  activities  of  life,  we 
miss  the  largest  benefit  and  the  greatest  joy  that  such  knowledge  can 
give.  This  course  incldes  the  study  of  the  color  triad  and  the  split 
complement,  color  harmonies  in  the  costume  and  color  harmonies  in 
interior  decoration.  Some  lectures  on  the  psychology  of  color  will  be 
given,  open  only  to  those  who  have  had  courses  1  and  2.  Two  periods 
per  day  one  term.     One  credit. 

7.  Advance  Design — This  course  will  be  built  on  the  previous 
courses  in  drawing.  Furthur  instruction  and  practice  will  be  given  in 
the  principles  of  design.  Topics  studied:  conventionalization,  space 
breaking,  etc.  Original  designs  will  be  created  and  applied  to  sur- 
face decoration.  The  relation  of  the  design  to  the  use  of  the  object, 
the  adaptation  of  suitable  ornamentation  and  beauty  in  line  and  in 
color  in  the  motives  used  are  important  factors.  An  effort  is  made  to 
recognize  and  develope  the  personal  element  that  gives  art  value  and 
originality  to  even  the  simplest  designs.  Two  periods  per  day  for  one 
term.One  credit. 


EDUCATION. 
,G.  G.  Hurst,  Miss  Jones,  Mrs.  McLemore. 
Education  is  a  science,  and  the  technical  and  professional  sides 
of  the  arts  of  teaching  are  being  more  and  more  emphasized.     Sue- 
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cessful  teaching  must  be  based  upon  a  sound  scholarship,  certain 
principles  of  mental  and  social  development  and  skill  in  their  appli- 
cation. It  is  the  purpose  of  this  department  to  deal  specifically  with 
the  last  two  requirements.  To  give  the  teacher  the  professional  train- 
ing which  she  needs,  the  Normal  College  presents  work  in  theory  as 
related  to  teaching,  and  practice  in  teaching  under  competent  supervi- 
sion. 

The  work  includes  a  study  of  the  local  educational  conditions 
and  problems,  of  the  principles  and  history  of  education,  of  the 
elements  of  school  management  and  school  economy,  and  of  methods 
of  teaching  and  the  different  branches  in  the  school,  based  upon  a 
careful  study  of  child  development. 

The  theoretical  side  of  the  work  is  furnished  by  the  various 
courses  noted  below.  The  practical  side  is  provided  for  in  the  care- 
fully guided  observation  of  actual  class-room  work,  and  in  practice- 
teaching  under  skilled  supervision  in  the  training  school. 

11.  School  Management — An  introductory  course  which  aims  to 
prepare  students  for  an  appreciation  of  the  further  problems  that 
will  arise  in  their  professional  work,  and  to  acquaint  them  with  some 
of  the  more  general  problems  of  teaching.  The  main  topics 
studied  in  this  course  are:  Aims  of  education,  routine  and  habit, 
initiating  routine,  mechanizing  routine,  the  daily  program,  regularity 
and  punctuality  of  attendance,  hygienic  conditions,  order  and  dis- 
cipline penalties,  the  problem  of  attention,  the  technique  of  class  in- 
struction, testing  results,  disposition  of  teacher's  time,  the  teacher's 
relation  to  principal  and  superintendent,  ethics  of  the  craft.  One 
term.  One  credit. 

12.  and  I3.  Elementary  Psychology — Special  attention  is  given 
the  following:  Methods  of  psychology,  attention,  sensation,  per- 
ception, imagination,  memory,  conception,  reasoning,  judgment,  reflex 
action  and  instinct,  impulse,  emotion,  volition,  character,  and  the 
will.  Work  in  the  text  book  must  be  supplemented  by  reports, 
class-room  discussions,  and  reading  in  the  library.  Two  terms.  Two 
credits.     Mr.  Hurst 

2\  Genera!  Problems  in  Teaching- — The  following  topics  are 
emphasized:  Qualifications  and  personality  of  the  teacher;  general 
types  of  recitation;  the  significance  of  individual  differences;  the 
educative  value  of  play;  interest  and  attention  as  a  principle  in  educa- 
tion; the  relation  of  the  study  period  to  the  recitation.  This  course 
should  precede  those  courses  in  special  methods.  One  term.  One 
credit.       Miss  Jones. 

22.  How  to  Study — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  enable  the 
teacher  to  teach  children  how  to  study  independently,  and  without 
waste  of  time  and  energy.  Study  lessons  will  be  worked  out  on  the 
various  subjects  in  the  elementary  grades.  A  period  each  week 
will  be  given  to  observation  and  criticisms  of  lessons  taught  in  the 
Demonstration   School.     One  term.  One   credit.       Miss  Jones. 

2s.  Primary  Number  Work — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
give  the  general  principles  underlying  the  teachings  of  numbers  in 
primary  grades.  Various  courses  of  study  will  be  examined  and 
students  will  be  required  to  make  a  course  of  study  in  number  work 
for  the  primary  grades.  Observation  work  in  Demonstration  School 
once  a  week.     One  Credits.       Miss  Jones. 

3*.  Primary  Reading — This  course  will  consider  the  general 
purpose  and  principles  involved  in  reading;   the  leading  methods  of 
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teaching  reading;  problems  in  beginning  reading;  seat  work  corre- 
lated with  reading;  the  place  of  phonics  as  a  help  in  teaching  read- 
ing Lessons  will  be  observed  once  a  week  in  the  Demonstration 
School.     One  term.  One  credit.  Miss  Jones. 

32.  Primary  Language — This  course  deals  with  the  "what"  and 
the  "how"  to  teach  English  in  the  primary  grades.  The  work  in- 
cludes oral  and  written  composition  based  on  story  telling,  nature 
study,  hygiene,  pictures,  lessons  in  usage,  and  the  experiences  of 
the  child.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  correlation  and  the  project  method 
of  teaching  language.     One  term.  One  credit.  Miss  Jones. 

5  Children's  Literature — A  study  of  the  various  types  of  stories 
and  poems  suited  to  primary  grades;  principles  of  selection;  de- 
scription; methods  of  presentation;  dramatization;  correlation  with 
language  and  other  subjects.     One  term.One  credit.  Miss  Jones. 

6.  Games  and  Play  of  Early  Childhood — This  course  includes 
a  study  of  the  theories  of  play  and  the  playing  of  games  suited  to 
children  in  primary  grades.  Supervision  of  play  and  model  equip- 
ment for  playground  is  stressed. 

7.  Educational  Measurements —  One  term  One  credit.  Mr. 
Hurst. 

8.  Curriculum — For  teachers  of  the  second,  and  third 
grades.  Discussion  of  the  organization  and  methods  of  teaching  the 
subjects  in  the  primary  curriculum,  viz;  reading,  language,  litera- 
ture, number  work,  home  geography,  nature  study,  school  music, 
drawing,  manual  training,  and  physical  activities.  One  term.  One 
credit. 

9.  Primary  Supervision — For  those  preparing  to  be  super- 
visors in  counties  or  in  city  systems.  This  course  will  include:  the 
making  out  of  a  course  of  study  for  primary  grades;  the  problems 
of  unifying  the  work  of  these  grades;  selection  of  text-books;  study 
of  standards  by  which  teaching  may  be  judged;  observation  and  criti- 
cism of  teaching  in  the  Demonstration  School;  organization  of  de- 
partmental faculty  meetings;  and  study  classes;  Parent-Teachers' 
meetings;  modern  and  model  equipment  for  primary  grades;  mental 
and  achievement  tests  for  primary  grades.  Prequisites  to  this 
course:  Education  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  10  and  11  Two  terms.  Two  credits. 

10  Principles  of  Teaching — Open  to  those  who  have  finished 
Courses  1  or  its  equivalent. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  first  to  give  the  student  a  general 
view  of  this  field  of  science  as  a  whole,  and  second,  to  deal  specifically 
with  those  phases  of  it  that  underly  the  teaching  process.  It  will 
be  impressed  upon  the  student  that  a  scientific  statement  of  a 
psychological  principle  is  a  much  easier  thing  than  its  ready  ap- 
plication to  the  learning  mind.  Consequently  a  large  part  of  the 
time  will  be  spent  in  developing  the  ability  to  apply  the  funda- 
mental principles  underlying  the  teaching  process  to  the  school- 
room situation  rather  than  gaining  a  technical  and  complete  science. 
As  a  result  of  this  course  we  expect  the  student  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  psychological  terms  in  present  day  educational  literature, 
to  be  able  to  analyze  their  school-room  situations  into  their  psy- 
chological elements  and  to  apply  the  proper  stimulus  for  the  end 
desired.     Two  terms.  Two  credits.  Mr.  Hurst. 

11.  Child  Study —  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  such 
an  understanding  of  the  mental  and  physical  development  during 
childhood  as  will  enable  the  teacher  to  instruct  and  to  handle  the 
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child  more  wisely  and  sympathetically.  The  course  includes  a 
study  of  inate  tendencies  and  capacities,  and  their  use  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  child;  play,  and  its  significance  in  education;  de 
velopment  of  morality;  influence  of  heridity  and  environments;  and 
individual  differences  in  children.  Each  student  taking  the  course  is 
required  through  the  study  of  individual  children  to  make  prac- 
tical application  of  the  principles  learned.  Two  terms.  Two  credits. 
Miss  Jones. 

12.  Rural  School  Problems — The  chief  aim  of  this  course  will 
be  to  develop  in  future  teachers  the  ability  to  take  charge  of  and 
conduct  a  rural  school  properly  and  successfully.  Rural  school 
problems  will  be  given  special  attention.  Some  of  these  to  which 
careful  study  will  be  given  are:  Adaptation  of  the  uniform  course 
of  study  to  the  conditions  existing  in  rural  schools,  the  call  for 
efficiency,  the  old  vs.  the  reorganized  curriculum,  correlation,  voca- 
tional training,  the  teacher  and  the  community,  organization  and 
management  of  the  rural  school,  consolidation  and  rural  school  effi- 
ciency, supervision  of  rural  schools,  care  of  buildings,  hygiene,  the 
daily  program,  the  school  as  a  social  center  and  its  relation  to  other 
interests  and  endeavors  of  the  community.  Two  terms  Two  credits. 
Mr.  Hurst. 

13.  Observation  and  Application — This  course  is  designed  to 
meet  as  far  as  possible  the  purpose  of  practice  teaching.  Observa- 
tion of  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Hattiesburg  as  well  as  in 
the  Demonstration  School  of  the  College  is  required.  The  teaching 
observed  is  judged  according  to  principles  and  standards  of  teach- 
ing and  discussed  to  show  how  it  conforms  to  such  principles  and 
standards  and  what  additions  and  omissions  are  necessary  for  Im- 
proving it.  Plans  for  lessons  in  the  various  subjects  are  submitted 
and  discussed.  Other  courses  in  education  are  prerequisite.  One 
termj  One  credit.     Miss  Jones. 

14.  _The  History  of  Public  Education  in  the  United  States. — 
In  the  text  an  attempt  is  made  to  maintain  a  proper  ratio  between 
the  following  elements:  (1)  Description  of  social  conditions.  (2) 
statements  of  educational  theory;  and  (3)  description  of  school 
practice.  Some  of  the  subjects  discussed  are:  Town  life  in  New 
England,  the  development  of  natural  science,  of  religious  toleration, 
of  national  governments  of  democracy,  and  how  education  thinking 
and  practice  has  been  gradually  modified  through  the  years.  The 
value  of  such  a  course  in  giving  a  perspective  to  the  problems  of 
the  present  day,  in  giving  balance  to  the  judgment  of  the  future 
teacher,  and  in  shaping  his  educational  ideals  is  beyond  question. 
The  varying  importance  of  interest,  force,  child  study,  play,  indus- 
trial education,  social  value,  formal  discipline,  etc.,  will  be  care- 
fully traced.     Two  terms.  Two  credits.     Mr.  Hurst. 

15.  The  Philosophy  of  Education — In  this  study  an  attempt  is 
made  to  consider  education  in  its  biological,  physiological,  sociologi- 
cal, psychological  and  philosophical  aspects.  Two  terms  Two  credits. 
Mr.  Hurst. 

16.  Educational  Sociology — A  study  of  social  phychology  and 
its  relation  to  educational  theory  and  practice.  Two  terms.  Two 
credits.       Mr.  Hurst. 

Special    Methods   Courses    are   given    in   English,    Mathematics, 
History,  Geography,  Home  Economics,  Music,  Drawing  and  in   some 
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other  departments.       For  details,  see  these  departments. 

ENGLISH. 
J.   N.   McMillin,   Miss   Hickman,   Miss  Clower. 

The  Department  of  English  offers  courses  in  reading,  grammar, 
composition,    literature,    and   writing   for   the   press,    or   journalism. 
In  addition  to  these  subjects,  there  is  a  course  in  the  practical  use 
of  English  in  everyday  life — business,  social,  and  professional. 

Composition  classes  write  daily  and  weekly  themes,  class  re- 
ports, digests  of  assigned  reading,  and,  in  addition,  one  theme  of  300 
or  more  words  each  term.  The  term  theme  is  required  of  all  classes 
in  English.  Written  work  is  carefully  corrected  and  returned  to  the 
student  to  be  revised  or  rewritten  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

The  aim  in  all  work  is  accuracy  and  clearness  in  the  express 
sion  of  thought;  and  since  people  need  to  express  themselves  ac- 
curately and  clearly  in  conversation  as  well  as  in  writing,  there  is 
ample  practice  in  oral  composition,  or  in  talking  English. 

The  work  in  composition  is  connected  as  closely  as  possible 
with  everyday  life.  Themes  connected  with  country  life — its  needs, 
its  advantages,  its  problems,  its  privileges,  and  its  opportunities — are 
given  a  large  place  in  both  written  and  oral  composition. 

Personal  conferences  between  instructor  and  students  are  held 
regularly  in  order  that  students,  individually  and  in  groups,  may  come 
into  direct  touch  with  the  instructor.  It  is  the  aim  to  make  all  plans 
of  work  genuinely  democratic.  A  short  talk  between  the  instructor 
and  student,  aside  from  its  large  pedagogic  value,  may  be  of  more 
help  to  both  instructor  and  student  than  hours  of  class  work. 

1.  Composition  and  American  Literature — This  course  extends 
through  six  terms  and  is  a  year's  work  in  English.  The  course  must 
be  taken  consecutively.     Six  credits.     (High  School) 

2.  Composition — This  course  extends  through  four  terms,  and 
must  be  taken  consecutively.     Four  credits.     (High  School). 

3.  Introductory  Course  in  English  Literature — This  will  be  a 
survey  course,  preparing  the  way  for  a  further  study  in  the  advanced 
classes.     Four  terms.     Four  credits.     (High  School). 

4.  Composition — A  study  of  argumentation,  with  the  reading 
and  analysis  of  argumentative  selections,  and  the  writing  of  argument. 
Two  terms.     Two  credits.    (High   School.) 

5  The  English  Sentence — A  study  of  grammar  with  the  sen- 
tence as  the  unit.  This  course  should  be  especially  helpful  to  those 
who  are  to  teach  after  receiving  a  certificate  or  to  those  who  are 
preparing  to  teach  English  at  any  time.  Three  terms.Three  credits. 
(Hign  School.) 

61.  A  course  in  those  Forms  of  English  which  function  in  the 
daily  life  of  the  student;  such  as  business,  social,  and  professional 
correspondence,  and  the  preparation  of  manuscripts.  This  work  is 
an  attempt  to  improve  the  use  of  English  by  practice  under  the  sup- 
ervision of  the  instructor,  until  the  student  has  become  at  least  a 
fairly  good  craftsman  in  the  use  of  English  for  the  purpose  of  every- 
day life.     One  term.     One  credit.  (High  School.) 

6Z.  Speech:  The  study  and  practice  of  Oral  English.  Daily  prac- 
tice in  reading  with  a  study  of  phonics.  A  study  of  the  mechanics  of 
speech  is  made  that  the  student  may  be  able  to  improve  his  enun- 
ciation, articulation,  pronunciation  and  general  reading  ability.  One 
term.  One  credit. 

63.     English  Dramatics — School  Programs  and  Festivals. 
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Study  of  pantomime  as  fundemental  to  play  work. 
Practical     problems  of  organizing     and   directing     plays   and 
School   festivals:      Texts,   staging,   costuming,     scenery   and   lighting. 
One  term.     One  credit. 

6'.     English    Dramatics — Continuation    of    English    6,    progressing 
into   more  difficult  play   production,   pageants   etc   One   term. 
One  credit. 
65.     Speech — Analysis  and  interpretation.     Study  of  pantomine  as 
fundamental  to  play  work.     One  term.     One  credit. 

7.  Argumentation  and  Debate — There  is  constant  practice  both 
in  writing  arguments  and  in  speaking.  Appropriate  literature  is 
used  for  class  work  and  outside  reading.  The  class  organizes  de- 
bating sections  and  conducts  debates.  The  principles  of  parlia- 
mentary law  are  emphasized  by  constant  application  to  the  work  in 
hand.  Courses  1-4,  or  their  equivalent,  are  prerequisite  to  this 
course.     Two  terms.     Two  credits 

8.  American  Literature  (Southern  Authors) — The  writings  of 
several  leading  Southern  authors  are  studied  in  class,  and  others  are 
assigned  for  outside  reading.  The  library  contains  a  good  collection 
of  Southern  literature  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  students.  .  Two 
terms.     Two  credits. 

9.  Shakespeare — A  study  of  three  tragedies  and  three  comedies, 
with  required  reading  and  term  themes.  This  course  is  especially 
helpful  to  those  who  are  to  teach  English  in  high  schools.  Two 
terms.     Two  credits. 

10.  American  Literature  (Short  Story) — This  course  includes  a 
number  of  the  best  American  short-story  writers.  A  good  collection 
of  story  volumes  will  be  found  in  the  library,  and  a  large  number  of 
magazines  in  which  will  be  found  much  of  the  best  current  short 
form    fiction.      Two    terms.  Two    credits. 

11.  American  Literature  (The  Novel) — A  study  of  some  of  the 
leading  American  novelists  as  interpreters  of  American  life.  Two 
terms.  Two  credits. 

12.  The  English  Novel — Some  attention  is  given  to  the  historical 
development  of  the  novel.  Authors  illustrating  the  different  periods 
are  read  as  class  work.  Discrimination  in  the  selection  of  fiction, 
appreciation  of  the  best,  and  how  to  make  fiction  profitable  in  the 
life  and  vocation  of  the  teacher — these  are  the  aims  of  the  course. 
Two  terms.     Two  credits. 

13.  British  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century — Certain  authors 
are  selected  for  class  study  and  others  are  assigned  as  required 
reading.     Two  terms.     Two  credits. 

14.  The  Essay — This  course  will  include  the  present  essay  form 
and  the  reading  and  study  of  notable  American  essays  of  different 
periods  of  our  national  life.  It  will  also  include  the  writing  of 
essays  of  both  the  informal  and  the  formal  type.  Two  terms. Two 
credits. 

15.  The  Art  of  Writing — A  practical  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  advanced  composition  to  the  more  difficult  forms  of  writing. 
Manuscripts,  orations,  and  material  for  college  publications  con- 
stitute a  part  of  this  course.  Students  should  have  at  least  20 
credits  in  English  before  taking  English  15.     Two  terms    Two  credits. 

17.  Greater  American  Poets — A  study  of  the  leading  American 
poets  with  a  special  study  of  some  one  or  more  of  them.  Constant  ef 
fort  will  be  made  to   have     the  student  understand     the  important 
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part  poetry  has  had  in  the  making  of  our  national  life.    Two  terms. 
Two  credits. 

18.  The  Modern  Drama — A  few  of  the  leading  dramas  will  be 
read  in  class,  and  others  assigned  for  outside  readng.  There  will 
also  be  lectures  given  on  some  of  the  present  day  dramatists,  inter- 
pretative readings,  and  discussions.    Two  terms.    Two  credits 

19.  Business  English. — A  review  of  the  essentials  of  English 
grammar;  a  study  and  application  of  the  rules  of  spelling  punctua- 
tion and  capitalization;  business  correspondence.  Open  only  to 
those  taking  the  Stenographic  course.       Two   terms.  Two  credits. 

20.  The  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible — The  Bible  is  recognized 
by  the  greatest  authorities  as  belonging  to  the  world's  greatest 
literature.  This  course  will  consist  of  the  reading  and  study  of  the 
Bible  in  the  English  translation.  Selected  portions  from  its  various 
books  will  be  used.    Two  terms.    Two  credits. 

21.  Newspaper  Writing,  or  Journalism — This  course  will  include 
a  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  journalism,  and  practice  in 
writing  for  periodicals.  Editorials,  special  articles,  news  articles,  and 
paragraph  writing,  whether  done  for  college  publication  of  for  out- 
side periodicals,  will  be  given  credit  for  in  this  course.  There  will 
also  be  the  preparation  of  manuscripts  for  the  printer  and  the  reading 
of  proof.    Three  terms.    Three  credits. 

22.  Present  Day  Poets  and  Prose  Writers — This  course  will  gftre 
a  survey  of  present-day  writers,  English  and  American,  with  the  aim 
of  directing  the  student  in  the  selection  of  current  reading  of  the  best 
living  authors.     Two  terms.  Two  credits. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Miss  Willa  Bolton,  Miss  Mary  Gray. 

1.  Elementary  Geography — The  aim  in  this  course  is  to  show  the 
student  that  geography  is  closely  related  to  everyday  life;  that  indus- 
try, commerce,  location  of  cities,  etc.,  are  directly  dependent  upon 
the  physical  conditions  and  natural  resources  of  countries.  The  cause 
and  effect  idea  is  worked  out  as  the  continents  are  taught.  The  State 
of  Mississippi  is  taken  up  in  detail.  Enough  physical  and  mathemati- 
cal geography  is  given  to  enable  the  student  to  teach  the  adopted  text 
in  the  grades.  Recommended  for  certificate  course.  Two  terms.  Two 
credits—    (High   School). 

2.  Physical  Geography — A  brief  course  in  physical  geography. 
Recommended  for  those  expecting  to  teach  in  high  school,  or  those 
wishing  a  broader  knowledge  of  the  physiographic  features  of  the 
earth  and  their  relation  to  life.  Two  terms.  Two  credits.  (High 
School.) 

3.  Commercial  and  Economic  Geography — Open  to  those  who 
have  two  credits  in  course  1  or  course  2.  or  Geology  12.  This  course 
embraces  a  study  of  the  factors  underlying  commerce  with  the  appli- 
cation of  these  in  an  intensive  study  of  the  chief  commercial  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  The  first  term  deals  with  the  commercial  and 
economic  geography  of  the  United  States,  the  second  term  with  Cana- 
da and  South  America,  the  third  with  Europe,  and  the  fourth  with  the 
leading  countries  of  Asia.    Four  terms.     Four  credits. 

5.  Advanced  Physical  Geography — Laboratory  work  consisting 
of  problems  the  pupils  must  work  out,  with  notes  of  the  results.  Ex- 
periments in  taking  observations  of  the  sun's  altitude,  reading  weather 
maps,  forecasting,     reading  topographic  maps,     etc.,  field  trips  and 
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their  purpose.     Open  to  students  who  have  had  course  1  or  course  2 
or  Geology  12.    One  term.  One  credit. 

6.  Geography  in  the  Grades — Methods—  A  study  of  the  best 
modern  methods  of  presenting  geography  to  the  grades  from  the 
third  through  the  seventh.  Open  only  to  students  having  two  credits 
already  completed.    One  term.    One  credit. 

7.  Methods  in  Geography  for  Advanced  Students — Library  studies 
and  labortory  work  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  One  term. 
One  credit. 

9.  Geographic  Influence  in  History — A  course  designed  to  show 
the  intimate  relation  of  man  to  his  environment,  physical,  economic, 
and  social,  and  his  response  to  this  environment.  This  principle  of 
controls  and  responses  will  be  worked  out  with  special  reference  to 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  Open  only  to  students  holding  6 
credits  in  geography  and  credits  in  history  1  and  2.  Two  terms.  Two 
credits. 

12.  Geology — A  brief  course  in  general  geology,  designed  for  those 
wishing  a  broader  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  earth  and  the  means 
by  which  this  history  is  read.    One  term.    One  credit. 


HISTORY. 
H.  L.  McCleskey,  Miss  Kate  B.  Brown. 

1.  Ancient  History — Here  we  trace  the  conditions  and  institu- 
tions of  man  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  time  of  Charlemague,  try- 
ing to  gain  some  conception  of  the  relations  of  the  cuntries  of  the 
world  to  each  other,  and  trying  to  find  what  contributions  each  has 
made  to  present-day  civilization.  Four  terms.  Four  credits.(  High 
School.) 

2.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History — The  student  traces  the  cause 
and  effects  of  such  movements  as  the  Reformation,  French  Revolution, 
Growth  of  the  English  Parliament,  etc.,  and  the  relation  of  these 
movements  to  the  development  of  modern  Europe  and  the  American 
nation.    Four  terms.     Four  credits.  (High  School.) 

3.  English  History — The  development  of  those  ideas  and  institu- 
tions which  have  been  grafted  into  American  ideals  and  government 
will  be  studied  closely.    Four  terms.  Four  credits.  (High  School.) 

4.  United  States  History — The  exploration,  settlement,  growth, 
and  development  of  our  country  will  be  studied;  and  the  social,  ec- 
onomic, political,  and  industrial  phase  of  its  history  will  be  emphasized. 
Four  terms.    Four  credits  (High  School.) 

NOTE: — The  four  courses  above  named  are  Certificate  Courses,  and 
no  College  credits  will  be  given  for  them. 

5.  Methods  in  History — A  study  of  the  principles  of  history,  the 
proper  organization  of  its  materials,  and  its  purpose  in  the  grades. 
Methods  of  presentation  and  study  in  the  grades  and  in  the  high 
school  will  be  stressed. 

51.  Methods  in  History  in  the  grades  (1  to  8).  One  term._One 
credit. 

5*.     Methods  in  History  in  high  school.     One  term.     One  credit. 

6.  Studies  in  Mississippi  History — This  consists  entirely  of  library 
work  supplemented  by  lectures  and  class  discussions.  Its  object  is 
to  create  in  the  student  a  greater  pride  in  and  love  for  his  State,  and 
to  secure  broader  information  about  the  social,  educational,  and  in- 
dustrial problems  in  Mississippi.    Real  research  work  is  done.    Two 
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terras.  Two  credits. 

7.     Studies    in    American    History — Five   terms.      Five   credits. 

71.     Causes  and  Effects  in  American  History. 
V-3  Social  Forces  in  American  History. 

7*.     Study  of  American  Foreign  Policy — From  Isolation  to  Leader- 
ship. 
7°.     Origin   of   Republican   Form   of  Government. 

8.  Latin-American  History — A  study  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  South  American  government  and  institutions,  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  our  country.  This  is 
almost  entirely  a  library  course.    Two    terms.  Two  credits. 

9.  The  World  War  History — An  attempt  to  show  how  condi- 
tions and  movements  in  all  European  History  resulted  in  the  Great 
War,  trying  to  trace  its  general  causes,  course,  and  result.  Two  terms. 
Two  credits. 

10.  History  of  the  Constitution — A  biographical  story  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  American  Union,  shown  by  the  lives,  speeches,  and 
political  activities  of  leading  American  statesmen.  Two  terms.  Two 
credits. 

11.  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States — A  study  showing  that 
political  events  and  social  changes  are  conditioned  on  industrial  de- 
velopment, and  that  the  story  of  America  can  be  understood  only  in 
the  light  of  her  industrial  aspirations  and  attainments.  Two  terms. 
Two  credits. 

12.  History  of  the  British  Empire — A  library  course  dealing  with 
the  most  important  phase  of  the  British  government  from  the  sixteenth 
century  down  to  the  present.    Three  terms.    Three  credits 

13.  Studies  in  the  History  of  Modern  Europe — Largely  a  library 
course  studying  the  Renaissance.  The  Reformation,  Autocracy,  and 
Revolution  and  Democracy.    Four  terms.     Four  credits. 

14.  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoieon — A  library  course  di- 
vided as  follows: 

14\  —1789-1793:   From  the  Taking  of  the  Bastile  to  the  Reign  of 

of  Terror;  and 

1793-1795:   From  the  Reign  of  Terror  to  the  Directory. 
14*.  —1795-1799:     The  Directory;   and  1799-1815:     Napoleon.  Two 
terms.    Two  credits. 


HOME  ECONOMICS. 
Miss  Settie  Mae  Jenkins,  Miss  Pearl  Campbell, 
Miss  Catherine  Swetman. 

The  aim  oj  this  course  is  to  teach  HOMEMAKING.  The  work 
is  presented  by  means  of  theory  and  practice  in  all  subjects.  There 
are  offered  not  only  liberal  courses  in  cooking  and  sewing,  but  also 
a  great  many  allied  subjects. 

Each  student  is  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  $1.50  per  term  to  cover  actual 
cost  of  groceries. 

Students  are  required  to  wear  aprons  and  caps  (or  hair  nets) 
Each  student  is  required  to  furnish  her  own  hand  towel,  cup  towel,  and 
"lifter." 

21  Elementary  Cooking  and  Food  Study — The  problem  of  the 
breakfast.  Study  of  the  composition  of  foods;  sources  and  manufac- 
ture of  food  stuffs  used;  balanced  meals.     Simple  breakfasts  planned, 
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prepared,  and  served.  Two  periods  per  day  for  one  term.  One  credit. 
(High  School.) 

2*  Elementary  Cooking — The  aim  in  this  course  is  to  study  the 
factors  that  influence  the  making  oi'  breads  and  to  acquire  skill  in  the 
making  of  breads.  Study  of  flour  and  wheat  substitutes.  Chemistry 
of  leavening  agents.  Importance  of  good  bread  taught.  Two  periods 
per   day   for   one   term.      One    credit.      (High    School.) 

23.  Elementary  Cooking— (A)  VEGETABLES.  Study  of  composi- 
tion and  structure  of  vegetables,  (b)  FRUITS.  Study  of  composition, 
structure,  and  classes  of  fruits,  with  reference  to  suitability  in  the 
menu,  and  the  importance  in  the  dietary.  Two  periods  per  day  for 
one  term.     One  credit.  (High  School.) 

3*.  Advanced  Cooking — Study  of  meats,  foul,  and  fish.  Cooking 
of  roasts,  stews,  and  steaks.  Study  of  meat  substitutes.  Protein 
cookery  emphasized.     Two  periods  per  day  for  one  term. One  credit. 

3*.  Advanced  Cooking — Meal  Planning  and  Serving — Planning  of 
meals  for  different  types  of  families.  Cost,  food  value,  time,  and 
attractiveness  considered.  These  meals  are  limited  as  to  cost;  and  the 
cost  carefully  worked  out.  Study  of  proper  equipment  for  home,  din- 
ing room,  and  kitchen.    Two  periods  per  day  for  one  term.  One  credit. 

33.  Advanced  Cooking,  Deserts —  Pastry — The  study  of  cakes  and 
pies  especially.  Simple  decorations  are  given  to  show  the  principles 
of  the  pastry  bag  and  tube.  Instruments  made  in  class  by  the  students 
are  used  for  decorating  purposes.  The  aim'  in  this  course  is  to  give 
not  only  knowledge  of  the  best  combinations  of  ingredients,  but  also 
(o  acquire  skill  in  the  arrangement  and  serving  of  these  dishes.  Two 
periods  per  day  for  one  term.One  credit. 

41--.  Special  Methods.  Teaching  of  Home  Economics — History 
of  Home  Economics  movement.  Making  reports.  Judging  of  text 
books  and  reference  books;  making  of  score  cards;  making  of  lesson 
plans;  Planning  of  courses  of  study  for  rural,  consolidated,  high 
school,  and  Agricultural  High  School.  The  careful  study  of  other 
states'  courses  of  study.  (Not  open  to  beginners.)  One  period  per 
day  for  two  terms.  Two  credits. 

5.  Invalid  Cookery. — Study  of  food  requirements  under  different 
abnormal  conditions.  Rules  for  feeding  the  sick.  Cooking  of  foods 
and  serving  of  trays  for  patients.  (Not  open  to  beginners).  Two 
periods  per  day  for  one  term.  One  credit. 

7.  Experimental  Cookery — Cooking  studied  from  the  experimental 
view  point  entirely.  Some  research  work  required.  After  the  students 
choose  their  problems  they  are  then  worked  out  in  the  laboratory. 
Open  daily  only  to  advanced  students.  Two  periods  per  day  for  one 
term.     One  credit. 

8.  Food  Production  and  Conservation — Study  of  production, 
manufacture,  and  handling  of  staple  food-stuffs.  Legislation  concern- 
ing food.  Methods  of  conserving  food — canning,  perserving,  drying, 
etc.  Giving  of  demonstrations.  Two  periods  per  day  for  one  term. 
One  credit. 

91  Principles  of  Nutrition— Study  of  nutritive  value  and  func- 
tion of  food  stuffs.  Chemistry  of  digestion.  Protein  and  energy  re- 
quirements of  the  body  during  childhood,  adollescence,  adult  life,  and 
old  age.  Infant  care  and  welfare  specially  stressed.  Open  to  students 
who  have  had  courses  2  and  3.  One  period  per  day  one  term.  One 
credit. 

9*.     Dietetics — Study  of  composition   and   energy  value   of  foods. 
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Methods  of  making  dietary  calculations  for  all  ages.  Planning  and 
making  of  dietaries,  including  special  diets  for  numerous  diseases. 
One  period  per  day  for  one  term.  One  credit. 

9*-*.  School  Lunches  (Advanced  Cooking.) — The  aim  in  this 
course  is  to  teach  the  proper  feeding  of  school  children,  studying 
the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  (a)  perparing  the  lunch  box  in 
the  home  (the  entire  cold  lunch))  (b)  Preparing  one  or  more  hot 
dishes  at  school  to  supplement  the  cold  lunch  brought  form  home, 
and  (c)  having  a  complete  hot  lunch  at  school.  This  course  is  es- 
pecially recommended  for  certificate  students.  In  this  course 
special  stress  is  laid  on  the  relation  of  food  to  health.  Three  periods 
per  day  for  one  term.     Two  credits. 

10\  Sewing — Includes  practice  in  hand  sewing,  fundamental 
stitches  being  applied  to  simple  articles  as  aprons,  sewing  bags,  kitch- 
en towels,  and  undergarments.  Problem  in  design  textiles  and  ec- 
onomics are  considered  in  connection  with  the  technical  work.  Two 
periods  per  day  for  one  term.  One  credit.     (High  School). 

10z.  Sewing — A  continuation  of  101  with  the  addition  of  simple 
machine  work;  kimonas,  simple  dresses  and  middies,  the  making 
of  bed  and  table  linen,  and  other  household  necessities.  Samples  of 
different  linen  and  cotton  material  are  compared  and  discussed  with 
regard  to  suitability  and  utility,  width  and  price.  Two  periods  per 
day  for  one  term.     One  credit.     (High  School) 

10M.  This  course  continues  the  work  of  courses  101  and  10a 
It  gives  an  extended  practice  in  the  use  of  commercial  patterns,  and 
in  planning,  cutting  fitting  and  finishing  of  simple  tailored  garments, 
and  the  care  and  use  of  the  sewing  machine  and  its  attachments. 
Planning  of  courses,  study  of  devices  and  equipment  for  teaching 
the  manufacture  of  fabrics  and  manufacturing  conditions  that  af- 
fect the  value  of  the  materials.  Two  periods  per  day  for  two  terms. 
Open  to  students  who  have  had  101  and  102.  Two  credits  (High 
School). 

10B.  This  course  includes  knitting,  tatting,  crocheting,  various 
kinds  of  embroidery  and  decorative  stitches  used  in  clothing  and 
household  articles.  Special  attention  is  given  to  garment  mending 
and  darning.  Two  periods  per  day  for  one  term.  One  credit.  (High 
School). 

10"  The  Clothnig  Problem — A  study  of  the  selection,  construction, 
and  care  of  clothing  for  the  infant  child  from  the  hygienic,  social, 
and  economic  standpoints.  This  includes  a  study  of  the  textile 
fabrics.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  courses  101  and  10*.  Two 
periods  per  day  for  one  term.  One  credit.   (High  School). 

II1  and  ll2  Advanced  Sewing  and  Textile — Includes  more  dif- 
ficult forms  of  dress  making  and  a  study  of  fabrics  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  consumer,  plain  drafting  for  better  appreciation  of  line 
and  use  of  patterns;  economical  cutting  of  materials;  simplicity  and 
richness  in  design;  hygienic  and  textile  consideration  of  materials, 
selection  of  clothing,  and  value  of  dress.  Open  to  students  who 
have  had  courses  10\  102,  10s,  and  10*.  Two  periods  per  day  for 
two  terms.Two  credits. 

11'  Costume  Design — A  continuation  of  lla.  This  course  includes 
a  study  of  the  history  of  costume  and  adaptations  of  principles  thus 
learned  to  modern  dress.  Instructions  will  be  given  in  fundamental 
principles  of  design  and  applications  will  be  made  to  textiles  and 
costumes.    Much  attention  will  be  devoted  to  color  harmony.    Numer- 
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oua  patterns  and  illustrations  in  leading  fashion  magazines  will  be 
studied.     Problems   of   costume   design   for   specific   individuals   will 
be  worked  out.    Two  periods  per  day  for  one  term.    One  credit. 
NOTE —  Articles  made  in  sewing  are  subject  to  recall  by  instructor  for 
exhibit. 

12.  Laundry  Work — A  study  of  washable  fabrics  and  chemistry 
of  washing,  effects  of  soap,  washing  fluid,  bluing  on  fabrics,  study  of 
starch  manufacture  and  laundry  equipment,  practice  in  washing  and 
ironing,  care  of  clothing  and  fine  work.  Setting  of  colors  and  shrink- 
age of  fabrics  studied.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  10.  Two 
periods  per  day  for  one  term.     Two  credits. 

14\  Home  Management — Prerequisite,  a  working  knowledge  of 
cooking  and  nutrition.  Topics:  a  brief  study  of  the  history  of  the 
family;  the  ideals  which  should  control  in  the  adjustment  of  the  home 
to  the  changed  social  and  economic  conditions;  civic  responsibilities 
of  the  home;  the  organization  and  efficient  handling  of  the  home 
industries;  household  accounts  and  the  family  budget.  Care  and 
cleaning  the  house;  labor-saving  devices;  planning  house  work  to  se- 
cure the  greatest  efficiency  with  the  least  effort,  studdied.  The 
work  is  conducted  by  discussions,  papers,  and  investigations.  One 
period  per  day.    One  term.    One  credit. 

14*.  Home  Management.  Practice  House  Work — The  aim  in  this 
course  is  to  make  practical  application  of  the  theory  of  budgeting 
and  home  management  in  general;  also  to  give  the  students  an 
opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with  the  routine  of  home  responsibili- 
ties by  actually  assuming  these  duties.  A  knowledge  of  cooking  is 
necessarily  a  prerequisite  of  this  course.  This  work  requires  the 
cooking  and  serving  of  three  meals  daily.  No  one  will  be  permitted 
to  take  this  course  (except  by  special  permission)  who  has  not 
completed  courses  141  and  its  prerequisites.     Three  credits  per  term. 

151-11  Interior  Decoration — Development  of  the  home.  Types  of 
architecture.  House  planning  and  furnishing,  emphasizing  con- 
veniences. Principles  of  design  and  color  used  in  floors,  walls,  ceil- 
ings, hangings,  rugs,  lighting,  etc.  This  course  completes  Manual 
Training  13.    One  period  per  day  two  terms.    Two  credits. 

16.  Millinery — This  course  includes  the  principles  and  practice 
in  the  making  and  covering  of  frames  out  of  wire,  buckram,  willow, 
and  crinoline;  renovating  and  remodeling  of  materials  used.  Two 
periods  per  day  one  term.     One  credit. 

18.  Course  for  men.  Topics:  the  study  of  foods  in  relation  to 
health,  choice  of  foods  for  their  nutritive  and  fuel  values,  costs, 
digestibility,  etc.;  textiles  and  clothing,  color  combinations.  Budgets, 
spending  and  saving.  Emergencies — first  aid,  home  care  of  the  sick. 
Duties  of  a  host — carving,  serving,  etiquette.  Camp  cookery.  Two 
periods  per  day  one  term.     One  credit. 

)  

HYGIENE  AND  HEALTH. 
H.  L.  McCleskey. 

I1-*.  Physiology  and  Hygiene — The  class  will  study  the  chemical 
nature  of  protoplasm,  the  storage  and  release  of  energy,  the  com- 
position and  the  use  of  foods.  Demonstration  of  the  circulation  in 
the  living  animal,  and  tests  for  the  various  food  substances  are 
made  in  studying  the  relation  of  foodstuffs  to  hygienic  living.  The 
relation  of  physiologic  action  to  personal  hygiene  is  also  presented. 
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Two  terms.       Two  credits.     (High  School.) 

I3-4.  Hygiene  and  Sanitation — This  course  deals  with  the  prob- 
lem of  health  relating  to  environment,  the  school  and  the  community. 
The  cause  and  prevention  of  disease  is  studied  and  the  economic 
importance  to  the  community  and  the  State  are  dwelt  upon.  The 
working  principles  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  in  its  application  to  the 
needs  of  the  rural  school  are  studied  in  detail.  Oral  hygiene  and  its 
relation  to  mental  and  physical  efficiency  is  an  important  part  of  the 
course.     Two  terms.     Two  credits.     (High  School.) 

I5.  Practical  Hygiene — Hygienic  Living — This  includes  the  ap- 
preciation, practice  and  application  of  the  principles  taught.  Sleep- 
ing with  open  windows,  keeping  rooms  in  neat  sanitary  condition 
are  included  as  a  part  of  this  practical  work.  A  record  of  this  work 
is  kept  for  the  full  time  a  student  is  in  the  college,  and  if  this  record 
is  not  up  to  the  required  standard  no  credit  for  Course  1  will  be 
allowed. 

2.  Persona!    Hygiene — Three   terms,    Three    credits. 

21.  Hygiene  of  the  Digestive  apparatus.  The  skin,  and  its  ap- 
pendages, the  vocal  and  respiratory  apparatus,  the  ear. 

22.  Hygiene  of  the  eye,  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  physical 
exercises 

23.  Body-posture,  Domestic  hygiene.  Adulteration  and  Deteri- 
oration of  food.  Hygiene  of  Infancy. 

3.  Educational    Hygiene — Three  terms.  Three  credits. 

31.  Discussing  such  topics  as:  Public  Health  and  the  Public 
Schools,  Health  and  Heredity,  Home  Hygiene  of  Children,  Public 
Co-operation  for  School-Health  Agencies,  The  Social  Center  and 
Educational  Hygiene,  Administration  of  Educational  Hygiene. 

32.  Studying  Medical  Supervision  of  Schools,  the  School  Nurse, 
School  Feeding,  Open-air  Schools,  School  Sanitation,  and  School 
Sanitation  Standards. 

3s..  Stud3ring  the  General  Hygiene  of  Instruction,  Hygiene  of 
School  Subjects,  Health  Teaching  in  High  Schools,  Play  and  Recrea- 
tion. 

4.  School    Hygiene — Two  terms.     Two   credits. 

41.  Discussing  location  and  construction  of  school  buildings, 
playgrounds,  school  desks,  school  baths,  water  supply,  drinking  cups 
and  fountains,  school  toilets,  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation  of 
school  buildings. 

4*.  Discussing  school  conditions  and  defective  sight,  teeth,  and 
hearing,  exceptional  children,  fatigue,  how  to  clean  schoolrooms, 
disinfectants,  school  janitors, — their  qualifications  and  duties. 

5.  Elementary    Educational    Hygiene — One     term.       One    credit. 
This     is   a   study  made     with   reference     particularly  to   the 

health  of  the  teacher  in  connection  with  his  work. 

NOTE: Course  1  is  Certificate  work  and  can  not  be  used  for  College 

credits. 


I  LATIN. 

H.  L.  McCleskey,  Miss   Kate  Brown. 

While  Latin  is  not  required  either  for  the  certificate  or  the 
diploma,  it  is  recognized  that  many  students  will  wish  to  take  it 
because  they  know  they  will  be  called  upon  to  teach  it  in  the  rural 
high  schools  of  the  State.     There  are  others  who  will  wish  to  take 
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it  simply  for  the  value  there  is  in  the  study  of  Latin.     For  these  the 
following  are  offered: 

1.  First  Year  Latin — A  thorough  drill  in  forms,  accents,  pronun- 
ciation and  simple  constructions.  Special  attention  given  to  Latin 
words  from  which  English  words  are  derived.  Six  terms.  Six  credits. 
(High  School.) 

2.  Second  Year  Latin — Caesar — During  the  first  term  a  thorough 
review  is  given  of  the  declensions,  conjugations  and  simple  rules  of 
grammar.  The  remainder  of  the  year's  reading  is  devoted  to 
Caesar's  Gallic  Wars.  Prose  composition  one  hour  a  week.  Sight 
reading.     Five  terms.     Five  credits.      (High  School.) 

o.  Third  Year  Latin — Cicero — Classes  will  be  organized  in  this 
course  if  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  it.     Five  terms.     Five  credits. 


MANUAL   ARTS. 
Charles   E.  Thomas. 

1.  Hand  Work  for  Primary  Grades — Open  to  teachers  and  super- 
visors of  primary  grades.  This  course  deals  with  the  problems  of 
the  first  three  grades  from  the  standpoint  of  the  supervisor  or 
regular  giade  teacher.  It  is  intended  to  develop  a  practical  menthod 
of  relating  the  fundamental  process  of  home  and  industrial  life  to  the 
dominant  interest  of  the  child  through  the  exercise  of  the  con- 
structive instincts  and  play.  This  course  includes  paper  folding, 
tearing,  cutting,  weaving,  card  board  constructing,  book  binding, 
making  posters,  and  clay  modeling.  Two  periods  per  day  for  one 
term.     One  credit. 

2.  Hand  Work  for  Intermediate  Grades — Open  to  supervisors 
and  teachers  of  intermediate  grades.  Continued  attention  is  given 
to  the  use  of  handiwork  as  an  illustrative  factor  in  teaching  arith- 
metic, geography,  history,  literature  and  the  industries.  More  em- 
phasis is  given  technique  and  skill.  The  course  includes  work  in 
raffia  and  reed,  braiding,  weaving  mats  and  baskets  and  rugs  of 
various  materials  that  the  student  and  teacher  may  secure  without 
cost.     Two  periods  per  day  for  one  term.     One  credit. 

3.  Knife  Work — This  course  includes  work  in  thin  wood  exer- 
cise suitable  for  intermediate  grades.  The  study  of  simple  tools, 
practice  in  the  use  of  rule,  knife,  try  square,  etc.;  problems  in 
simple  wood  fastenings  and  finishes,  and  study  of  common  woods. 
Two  periods  per  day  for  one  term.  One  credit. 

4.  Bench  and  Tool  Work — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  teach 
the  important  tool  operations  used  in  wood  working.  The  work  as 
outlined  can  be  taught  in  any  school  that  has  an  equipment  of 
benches  and  hand  tools.  The  students  make  a  number  of  useful 
articles  which  illustrate  various  tool  processes.  The  sharpening  of 
tools  and  a  study  of  material  used  in  wood-working  will  receive 
due  attention.  Class  demonstrations  and  short  talks  will  be  given 
at  each  new  stage  of  the  work.  Two  periods  per  day  for  one  term. 
One  credit. 

5. Bench    Work    and    Model     Making — For      those      who      have 

finished  course  3.  The  work  in  this  course  will  be  more  advanced.  A 
graded  set  of  models  will  be  made  suitable  for  the  instruction  of 
children.  Each  student  will  make  a  working  drawing  of  articles  to 
be  made.     Two  periods.  One  credit. 

6.  Bench  Work,  Joining  and  Finishing — For  those  who  have 
finished  courses  4  and  5.     It  includes  instruction  in  the  use  of  such 
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fastenings  as  are  employed  by  cabinet-makers,  glue  dovetailing  in 
various  forms,  block  and  dowels.  There  will  be  lessons  in  scrap- 
ing, filing,  varnishing  and  polishing.  Study  of  structure  and  design 
of  furniture.    Two  periods  per  day  for  one  term.     One  credit. 

7\  Bench  Work — For  those  who  have  finished  courses  4,  5,  and 
6.  It  will  be  a  continuation  of  course  6.  Two  periods  per  day  for 
one  term.     One  credit. 

72.  Wood  Turning  and  Band  Saw  Work — Open  to  students  who 
have  had  six  and  seven.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  fair  knowledge  of  the  wood-working  lathe  and  of  band  saw 
work,  the  care  of  these  machines  and  the  possibilities  of  same.  Dif- 
ferent types  of  problems  will  be  presented  to  the  student  as  he  pro- 
gresses. Some  advanced  bench  work  and  the  glueing  up  of  stock 
will  be  necessary  in  this  course.  Two  periods  per  day  for  one  term. 
One  credit. 

8.  Bent  Iron  Work — A  study  is  made  of  the  properties  of 
metal.  The  prenciples  of  constructive  and  decorative  design  are 
considered  in  each  model.  Together  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  construction,  such  as  forming  angles  and  graceful  curves,  punch- 
ing, riveting,  binding,  cutting,  and  soldering.  Two  periods  per  day 
for  one  term.     One  credit. 

9\  Mechanical  Drawing — This  course  is  designed  to  give  in- 
struction which  will  enable  students  to  acquire  proficiency  in  the 
use  of  instruments,  drawing  board,  T-square  and  triangles;  acquain- 
tance with  elementary  geometric  construction,  graphic  solution  of 
problems,  orthographic  projection  and  development,  practical  ap- 
plicatioo  of  drawing  in  shop  work,  speed  and  neatness  in  lettering, 
the  ability  to  make  and  read  simple  working  drawing  and  blue 
prints.     Two  periods  per  day  for  one  term.  One  credit. 

92.  Mechanical  Drawing — A  continuation  of  course  91,  involving 
a  more  complete  study  of  the  principles  underlying  mechanical  draw- 
ing. Greater  skill  is  acquired  in  accuracy  of  measurements  and 
habits  of  neatness  in  execution  are  especially  emphasized.  Two 
periods  per  day  for  one  term.  One  credit. 

10.  Shop  Work — This  course  is  a  non-technical  course,  intended 
for  teachers  in  rural  schools  where  the  time  and  tool  equipment  are 
both  limited.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  plans  for  giving  the  work 
in  rural  schools.  Projects,  as  porch  swings,  wood  boxes,  fly  swats, 
fly  traps,  rat  traps,  screen  windows  and  doors,  wheel  trays,  baby 
coops,  window  and  porch  boxes  for  flowers,  cutting  door  steps,  run- 
ners and  rafters,  are  given.  Two  periods  per  day  for  one  term. 
One  credit. 

11.  Shop  Work — This  course  is  intended  for  principals  of  schools 
and  teachers  who  are  interested  in  better  playgrounds.  The  differ- 
ent pieces  of  playground  equipment  are  studied  and  constructed. 
Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  arrangement  of  playgrounds  in 
regard  to  buildings,  school  gardens,  etc.  Two  periods  each  day  for 
one  term.     One  credit. 

12.  Farm  Mechanics — This  course  emphasizes  the  different  ex- 
ercises in  construction,  but  these  are  taken  up  in  the  construction 
of  some  useful  farm  project  and  not  as  an  exercise.  Such  projects, 
as  farm  gate,  terrace  level,  terrace  drag,  split-log,  feeding  troughs 
and  boxes,  etc.,  are  made.  Two  periods  per  day  one  term.  One 
credit. 

13.  House   Planning     and    Blue   Print     Reading — A     course     ar- 
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ranged  for  students  interested  in  the  planning  of  homes.  The  stu- 
dents interested  in  the  planning  of  homes.  The  study  of  houses  of 
different  types  will  be  taken  up  in  detail.  Each  member  of  the 
class  will  be  required  to  make  a  complete  floor  plan  of  a  modern 
home,  having  all  conveniences.  The  students  in  this  class  will 
also  be  taught  blue-print  reading,  in  order  that  they  might  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  lines,  demensions,  and  characters  pertaining 
to  print  and  plans.  Students  will  have  access  to  mechanical  drawing 
instruments,  so  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  draw  their  plans  ac- 
curately, and  to  scale.    Two  periods  per  day  for  one  term.    One  credit. 


MATHEMATICS. 
T.   P.  Scott. 

1.  Arithmetic — A  brief  topical  review  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Arithmetic,  with  methods  of  teaching  these  principles. 
One    term.      One    credit. 

Note — If  a  student  is  found  to  be  deficient  in  knowledge  of 
common  school  arithmetic,  practical  or  mental,  he  will  be  required 
to  take  up  work  in  special  non-credit  classes. 

2.  Arithmetic — A  further  study  of  the  more  important  opera- 
tion in  arithmetic,  with  methods  of  teaching  same.  This  course  is 
open  to  those  who  have  finished  the  first  course  in  algebra.  It 
involves  a  study  of  the  place  of  arithmetic  in  the  common  school 
curriculum  and  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  correlated  with 
other  subjects.     One  term.  One  credit. 

4.  Geometry  (plane) — A  study  of  the  five  books  of  plane  geom- 
etry, with  special  attention  given  to  original  exercises  and  practical 
application  of  principles.     Five  terms.  Five   credits.      (High  School.) 

5.  Algebra — A  second  course  in  algebra  for  those  who  have 
had  course  3.  A  review  of  the  most  important  principles  of  ele- 
mentary algebra;  also  a  study  of  quadriatic  equations,  of  linear  equa- 
tions, progressions  and  logarithms.  Four  terms,  with  privilege  of 
taking  one  or  all.     One  credit  for  each  term.     (High  School.) 

6.  Geometry  (solid) — For  students  who  have  finished  plane 
geometry  and  the  second  course  in  algebra.  Three  terms.  Three  credits 
(High  School.) 

7.  Trigonometry — A  complete  course  in  plane  trigonometry 
for  those  who  have  finished  solid  geometry.  Three  terms.  Three 
Credits. 

8.  Surveying — A  brief,  practical  course  in  land  surveying.  Two 
terms.     Two  credits. 

9.  College  Algebra — An  advanced  study  of  quadratics,  graphing, 
indeterminate  co-efficients,  binomial  theorem,  determinant  progres- 
sions  series.     Three   terms.     Three   credits. 

10.  Analytic   Geometry — Three  terms.     Three  credits. 


MODERN  LANGUAGE  —FRENCH. 
Mrs.  ;Maxie  McCullough. 
1.  First  Year  French — A  study  of  the  essentials  of  French 
grammar.  Translation  of  English  sentences  into  French  illustrative 
of  the  elementary  rules  of  grammar.  Daily  drill  on  the  regular  and 
the  most  used  of  the  irregular  verbs.  Most  careful  attention  given 
to  pronunciation  that  the  student  may  acquire  a  pure  accent.  Read- 
ing of  easy  prose  is  taken  up  from  the  very  beginning.    Conversation 
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based  on  the  text.    Six  terms.    Six  credits. 

2.  Second  Year  French — Continuation  of  Course  1,  increasing 
amount  of  reading  and  progressing  into  more  difficult  prose.  Prose 
composition,  dictation  and  conversation.  Letter  writing.  Much 
prose  reading.  Such  material  is  selected  as  will  give  the  student 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  customs,  manners,  and  ideals  of  the  French 
people.     Six  terms.     Six  credits. 

3.  Study  of  the  History  of  French  Literature,  Fortier,  (A.) 
Reading  from  works  of:  Daudet,  About,  George  Sand,  Scribe,  Lamar- 
tine,  Labiche  et  Martin. 

Reading  of  French  periodicals.      Six  terms.  Six   credits. 

4.  Study  of  French  literature  continued  in  the  reading  of  the 
works  of:  La  Fontaine,  Dumas,  Loti,  Balzac,  Hugo  as  prose  writer 
and   poet,   Moliere,   Mme  De  Steal,   Corneiiiie,   Racine. 

Study  of  modern  French  drama:  Rostand,  Brieux,  Hervieux  and  others. 
Six  terms.     Six  credits. 


MODERN    LANGUAGE— SPANISH. 
Mrs.  Maxie  McCuliough. 

1.  First  Year  Spanish — This  course  deals  with  the  elements  of 
Spanish  grammar.  Its  primary  aim  is  to  give  a  correct  foundation 
for  spoken  Spanish  by  securing  a  pure  pronunciation  and  a  reading 
knowledge  of  the  language.  As  far  as  is  feasible,  simple  conversa- 
tion will  be  introduced.  Easy  plays  are  given  by  the  students  in 
Spanish  3  and  4  to  help  in  the  understanding  and  acquiring  of 
colloquial  Spanish.  Much  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  verbs: 
regular,  irregular,  orthorgraphical  changing  and  radical  changing. 
Six  terms.     Six  credits 

2.  Second  Year  Spanish — Prose  composition,  conversation,  dicta- 
tion and  much  prose  reading.  Special  attention  given  to  letter 
writing,  both  social  and  commercial  correspondence.  Through 
interesting  texts,  the  history,  daily  life  and  customs  of  the  Spanish- 
American  countries  are  studied.  A  very  attractive  reading  course. 
Six  terms.     Six  credits. 

3.  Spanish  American  Reader,   (Commercial,)  by  Nelson. 
El  Pajaro  Verde,  Valero. 

History  of  Spain  and  Spanish  American  Countries,  De  Vitis. 
Flores  de  Espana,  Fontain.     Six  terms.     Six  credits. 

4.  Study  of  Spanish  and  Latin-American  Literature. 

Reading  from  the  works  of:  Herera,  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  Calder- 
on,  Alarcon. 

Modern  dramatist,  poets.    Reading  periodicals,  and  Newspapers. 
Six  terms.  Six  credits. 

PENMANSHIP. 
Miss  Mary  Pulley. 

1.  Plain  Writing — A  course  in  writing  with  emphasis  on  curved 
position  and  movement.     One  term.     One  credit. 

2.  Plain  Writing — A  continuation  of  course  1,  with  words,  sen- 
tences and  figures,  for  those  desiring  more  skill  in  writing.  One 
term.     One  credit. 

3.  Engrossing — Old  English  and  German  text.  For  diploma 
filing.    One  term.     One  credit. 

SCHOOL  MUSIC. 
Miss  Terry  Anderson. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  the  teacher  with  the 
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necessary  equipment  to  teach  music  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
grades  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

Everything  points  to  a  more  liberal  recognition  of  music  in  the 
public  schools,  a  study  put  on  the  same  basis  with  other  subjects  in- 
cluded in  the  curriculum,  one  being  worthy  of  serious  study,  honest 
effort,  and  measurable  attainment,  so  that  not  enough  strees  can  be 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  an  ever  increasing  demand  for  effi- 
cient teachers  of  this  subject. 

The  great  aim  of  this  course  is  to  create  in  the  children  of 
Mississippi  through  our  student  teachers  a  greater  appreciation  of 
music,  thus  heightening  the  standards  of  culture  in  the  rural  com- 
munities. As  a  science  music  quickens  the  perceptive  faculties,  stimu- 
lating imagination  and  concentration.  As  an  art  music  appeals  to  our 
emotions  and  our  aesthetic  impulses,  thereby  enabling  man  to  live 
truly  and  completely,  the  true  aim  of  education  being  realized. 

1.  This  course  is  to  familiarize  students  with  the  fundamentals 
of  music  and  covers  music  suitable  for  the  first  four  grades  of  school 
music  and  including  ear-training,  note  singing,  sight  reading  and  dic- 
tation. Much  emphasis  is  placed  on  individual  work. 

Development  of  an  acute  sense  of  hearing  is  the  basis  principle 
of  the  understanding  of  music,  therefore  much  stress  is  laid  upon  ear 
training  and  dictation  for  the  study  of  tone  and  rhythm.  Five  lessons 
a  week  for  two  terms.    Two  credits. 

2.  This  course  covers  material  used  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades 
including  the  study  of  major  and  minor  scales,  ntervals,  triads,  two 
and  three  part  songs.  Individual  sight  reading,  song  singing  and  dic- 
tation are  stressed.  This  course  must  be  preceded  by  course  1.  Five 
lessons  a  week  for  two  terms.    Two  credits. 

4.  Chorus  Class — This  course  is  open  to  all  who  are  interested 
In  music  and  can  sing,  and  who  will  attend  rehearseals  regularly.  Five 
lessons  a  week  for  two  terms.  One  credit. 

5.  This  course  consists  of  material  and  methods  of  presentation 
of  the  work  of  the  first  six  grades  of  school  music.  Each  student  will 
do  practice  teaching  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  before  the 
class.  Classes  of  children  will  be  provided  for  demonstration  teaching 
through  the  first  four  grades. 

5*.  This  course  consists  of  material  and  methods  of  first  four 
grades.  Primary  grades.  Primary  methods,  rote  songs,  motion  songs 
and  folk  games  will  be  presented.  The  care  and  training  of  the  child 
voice  will  be  carefully  studied.    One  term.    One  credit. 

52.  This  course  covers  the  material  and  methods  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades.  The  care  of  the  adolescent  voice  will  be  studied.  Choral 
conducting  is  included  in  this  course,  for  teachers  who  are  called  upon 
to  lead  choruses  and  community  singing.  Courses  1  and  2  must  be 
taken  in  connection  with  course  5.    One  term.    One  credit. 

6.  Musical  Appreciation — The  main  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
fill  the  heart  of  the  pupil  with  the  spirit  and  love  of  the  beautiful, 
creating  in  him  a  desire  to  know  and  love  good  music  as  taught  by 
means  of  the  victrola,  lectures,  and  practical  demonstrations.  Five 
lessons  a  week  for  two  terms,  one  period  a  day.    One  credit. 


SCIENCE. 
R.  J.  Slay. 
1.     Biology — A  systematic  study  of  plant  and  animal  life.     It  In- 
cludes a  study  of  both  plant  and  animal  life,  specifically  arranged  for 
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students  majoring  in  Agriculture.  Three  terms.  Three  credits.  (High 
School.) 

3.  General  Science — An  introduction  to  both  physical  and  nat- 
ural science.  This  course  will  cover  three  terms,  two  of  which  will 
be  as  an  introduction  to  Chemistry  and  one  in  Natural  Science  and 
Physics.  This  course  is  a  prerequisite  tor  Physics  or  Chemistry. 
Three  terms  with  previlege  of  taking  one  or  all.  One  credit,  for  each 
term.      (High  School.) 

*  4.  Physic — A  study  of  physical  laws  and  principles,  and  their 
application  to  practical  uses.  The  following  topics  will  be  discussed; 
Pressure  of  liquids  and  gases,  constitution  of  solids,  heat,  light, 
magnetism,  electricity.  Laboratory  work  required — performing  ex- 
periments and  making  simple  apparatus.  This  course  includes  six 
terms.  A  student  may  take  one  or  more  of  these  terms  and  receive 
one  credit  for  each  term  taken.  Six  terms.  Six  credits.  (High 
School.) 

5.  Inorganic  Chemistry — A  systematic  study  of  the  common 
elements  as  to  their  combinations,  their  existence  and  the  funda- 
mental laws  and  theories  concerning  them.  This  course  will  be 
given  with  a  view  to  aiding  students  in  both  Agriculture  and  Domes- 
tic Science  Departments.     Six  terms     Six  credits. 

6.  Household  Chemistry — A  course  in  the  chemistry  of  foods 
specifically  designed  for  students  in  Domestic  Science.  Two  periods 
per  day  for  three  terms.     Three  credits. 

9.  Qualitative  Analysis — A  systematic  analysis  of  common  in- 
organic and  organic  bodies  for  acids  and  metals.  Two  periods  per 
day   four  terms.  Four   credits.     Prerequisites.     Science.   5. 

10.  Quantitative  Analysis.  5  double  periods  per  week,  for  four 
terms.     Four  credits,  prerequisites:    Science  91  and  5. 

11.  Organic  Chemistry.,   (analysis).  Food  Analysis. 

Analysis  of  Foods.  Designed  especially  for  students  in  Home  Econo- 
mics. 5  double  periods  each  week,  for  four  terms.  Four  credits. 
Prerequisite  Chem.  5 

21.  Nature  Study. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student 
a  speaking  acquaintance  and  appreciation  of  the  commonest  living 
things  in  his  environment,  5  periods  each  week,  for  three  terms. 
Three  Credits. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 
S.  C.  Hall. 

1.  Civics — This  course  offers  a  brief  study  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  our  national  government.  Particular  attention  is  given 
to  the  practical  workings  of  the  government,  both  state  and  national. 
Two  terms.    Two  credits.  (High  school.) 

2.  Political  Science — This  course  offers  a  study  in  the  science 
of  government,  particular  attention  being  given  to  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  federal  system,  and  a  comparison  of  this  system 
with  those  of  some  of  the  European  countries.  Two  terms.  Two 
credits. 

3.  Economics — The  usual  phase  of  the  subject  are  discussed  un- 
der the  general  divisions  of  the  Consumption,  the  Production,  the  Dis- 
tribution and  the  Exchange  of  Wealth.  In  addition  to  this,  various 
phases  of  rural  life,  both  economic  and  social,  are  discussed.  The 
course  is  intended  to  be  practical  and  of  particular  interest  to  those 
who  expect  to  teach  in  the  rural  communities.  Two  terms.  Two 
crtdits. 
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4.  Rural  Sociology — Preparation  for  responsible  and  intelligent 
citizenship  is  calling  for  the  most  serious  attention  of  students  of 
educational  philosophy;  and  this  call  will  become  more  insistent  as 
population  and  wealth  increase. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  present  an  elementary  des- 
cription of  society  in  clear  and  simple  terms.  It  will  attempt  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  principal  forms  of  social  organiza- 
tion; with  the  thought,  the  sympathy,  the  purposes  and  virtues  that 
make  society  possible;  with  the  benefits  that  society  confers;  and  with 
the  conduct  that  worthy  membership  in  society  requires.  Special  at- 
lention  will  be  given  to  applying  these  principles  to  rural  life  of  the 
state.     Two  terms.     Two  credits. 

5.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  important  facts  in 
the  history  of  organized  labor  in  the  United  States,  to  analyze  the 
chief  problems  which  affect  labor  organizations,  and  to  evalute  the 
functions  of  organized  labor.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are  employ- 
ers' associations,  the  government  and  policies  of  labor  unions,  sys- 
tem of  paying  wages,  conciliation,  arbitration  and  collective  bargain- 
ing, child  and  woman  labor,  the  cause  and  statistics  of  unemployment 
and  the  proposed  remedies,  etc.    Two  terms.    Two  credits. 

6.  Financial  History  of  the  United  States — The  history,  kinds, 
principles  and  purpose  of  taxation,  money  problems,  credits  and  bank- 
ing, modern  finance  as  practiced  by  the  Federal  government  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  relation  of  these  principles  to  economics  and  politi- 
cal development.    Two  terms.    Two  credits. 

7.  Principles  of  Sociology — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
make  a  general  introductory  survey  of  the  field  of  the  principles 
of  sociology  with  especial  reference  to  education,  which  prepares 
youth  for  society;  to  show  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  understand  human 
relations  just  as  it  is  a  pleasure  to  understand  the  motions  of  the 
planets  even  though  we  cannot  influence  them;  to  help  the  students 
to  arrive  at  wise  decisions  as  to  social  policies;  social  forces,  and 
social  products.     Two  terms.       Two  credits. 


EXPRESSION. 
Mrs.   Maxie    McCullough. 
For  those  who  wish  to  become  proficient  in  the  art  of  expres- 
sion there  is  offered  a  course  which  is  in  the  nature  of  an  extension 
of  certain   courses  in  English    (Eng.   62,   6*,  6*,).     This  instruction  is 
individual   and   should  prove   especially  helpful  to  teachers   who  will 
be  called  upon  to  arrange  school  entertainments.     For  students  who 
have   special   talent   in    this   line   it   also   offers   opportunity   for   the 
cultivation  of  this  talent  as  a  valuable  accomplishment. 
Tuition: 

Private  lessons,  two  each  week $4.50  per  term 

Class  lessons   (5  or  more  in   class) 1.50  per  term 


BIBLE. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  two  Christain  Associations  and  a 
Faculty  Committee  the  following  courses  in  Bible  study  are  given 
each  year.     These  classes  recite  once  each  week: 

1.     Old    Testament    History — Thirty-six    lessons.         One    credit. 
2.     Life    of    Christ — Thirtj^x    lessons.      One    credit. 
4.     A  course  consisting  of  three  parts,  twelve  lessons  each,  fol- 
lowing the  outline  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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One   credit   for   entire   course. 

5.  Sunday   School    Methods — Thirty-six   lessons.      One   credit. 

6.  A  course  consisting  of  three  parts,  twelve  lessons  each, 
following  the  outline  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.     One  credit  for   entire   course. 


STENOGRAPHIC   DEPARTMENT. 
Miss  Nettie  Mae  Herrington. 
Miss  Irene  Combs. 
Miss  Catherine  Nicholas. 

1.  Typewriting — A  course  in  touch  typewriting.  As  the  instruc- 
tion is  individual,  a  student  may  progress  as  rapidly  as  his  ability 
will  permit.  One  who  completes  the  work  prescribed  will  be  given 
four  credits. 

2.  Shorthand — A  course  in  modern  shorthand.  Miscellaneous 
dictation.    Two  periods  each  day.    Four  terms.  Eight  credits. 

3.  Office  Training — A  course  that  familiarizes  the  student  with 
the  daily  routine  of  a  business  office.  Open  to  those  having  two 
credits  in  typewriting.    One  term.  One  credit. 

Eng.   19. Business   English — A  review     of     the     essentials     of 

English  grammar;  a  study  and  application  of  the  rules  of  spelling, 
punctuation  and  capitalization;  business  correspondence.  Two  terms. 
Two  credits. 

Required  for  Stenographic  Certificate — Shorthand,  8  credits; 
typewriting,  4  credits;  English,  2  credits;  penmanship,  1  credit; 
office  training,  1  credit.  No  student  who  falls  below  70  per  cent 
in  the  final  spelling  test  will  be  granted  a  certificate. 

Students  who  complete  this  department  will  be  qualified  for 
general  office  work  or  other  stenographic  positions,  and  they  will 
be  given  a  certificate  evidencing  this  fact.  The  college  will  also 
lend  assistance  in  securing  positions  for  those  who  finish  this  work. 
Tuition: 

Typewriting $4.50  per  term 

Shorthand 6.00  per  term 

Full  course 12.00  per  term 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 


FACULTY. 

Lucile  Skinner,  Director 
Pianoforte,  Theory 

Margaret  Gillard 
Violin,  Conductor  of  Orchestra 

Ethel  Snodgrass 
Pianoforte,  Harmony,  History  of  Music. 

Terry  Anderson 
Voice,  Public  School  Music,  Glee  Clubs 

A.  F.  Fugitt 
Band  Instruments,  Band  Leader 

Bernice  Gay 
Accompanist,  Supervisor  of  Practice 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC. 


This  department  offers  exceptional  advantages  to  the  student  of 
music  in  its  various  branches,  the  course  being  modeled  after  the  best 
methods  established  by  the  leading  conservatories  and  music  schools 
of  America  and  Europe.  While  it  is  but  natural  that  a  Normal  College 
should  lay  special  stress  upon  the  value  and  importance  of  Public 
School  Music  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of  any  well  trained 
school  teacher,  still — we  feel  that  the  children  of  rural  Mississippi 
should  have  efficient  and  well  trained  teachers  in  practical  music  (i.  e., 
piano,  violin,  voice,  etc.,)  and  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  department 
is  to  supply  this  need. 

The  department  also  makes  provision  for  the  study  of  music 
as  a  means  of  general  culture  and  offers  instruction  in  all  branches  of 
music,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and  also  courses  leading  to  both 
certificate  and  artist  diploma. 

This  course  varies  more  or  less  for  each  student.  Many  works 
should  be  studied  by  all  but  beyond  these  there  is  much  that  is  es- 
sential for  one  student  and  not  at  all  necessary  for  another.  Our  plan 
is  to  adapt  the  instruction  to  the  personal  needs  of  the  student  and  for 
this  reason  nothing  more  than  a  general  outline  of  the  work  of  the 
music  department  will  be  attempted  here. 

Each  student  is  examined  on  entering  and  is  classified  and  as- 
signed by  the  director  of  music  to  the  following  classification  or 
groups : 

1.  Class  D — Pupils  who  are  preparing  to  enter  certificate  class. 

2.  C — Unmatriculated  students  doing  special  work  in  the 
department. 

3.  Class  B — Certificate  students. 
4     Class  A — Diploma  Students. 

N.  B.  The  above  classification  does  not  state  that  each  grade 
can  be  completed  in  one  year,  thus  implying  that  a  diploma  will  be 
granted  after  four  years  of  work  in  the  department.  One  student 
might  complete  all  the  requirements  of  grade  A  in  three  years,  another 
taking  five  years  to  do  the  same  work,  depending  of  course  on  indi- 
vidual effort  and  progress.  All  promotions  as  to  standing  must  be 
made  by  the  director. 

Each  pupil  in  the  department  must  play  once  every  term  for  the 
director,  either  in  class,  studio  recital  or  public  performance. 

Any  pupil  failing  to  complete  the  minimum  requirements  of 
work  per  term  (as  outlined  in  following  pages)  or  not  taking  two 
hours  practice  per  day  (this  applies  to  piano  work  only)  will  forfeit 
credit  for  term's  work.  This  forfeiture  must  be'O.  K.d,  however,  by 
the  director. 

Studio  and  public  recitals  will  be  given  from  time  to  time 
throughout  the  year  at  which  pupils  will  be  expected  to  play  under  the 
direction  of  the  teacher  with  whom  the  work  is  taken. 

Special  stress  in  all  departments  is  made  in  ensemble,  and  the 
orchestra,  band  and  glee  clubs  are  open  to  the  students  of  the  various 
departments  and  to  others  upon  application. 

Theoretical  work  is  offered  and  while  we  strongly  advise  this 
work  especially  to  all  music  students,  it  is  not  required  of  any  except 
those  working  for  certificate  or  diploma. 

A  class  in  rudiments  of  music  will  be  offered  every  term  free  of 
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charge  to  all  students  in  the  College  as  will  musical  appreciation. 

Classes  in  normal  piano  methods  for  which  a  small  tee  is  charg- 
ed will  be  conducted  each  term. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  PIANO. 


(All  students  of  piano  are  urged  to  take  one  term's  work  in  the 
"fundamentals"  class  as  this  class  is  especially  designed  to  eliminate 
courses  1  and  2  of  the  D  grade.) 

Piano — Twelve  lessons,  sixty  hours  practice  (provided  minimum 
outline  of  work  is  completed)   one  credit. 

D  GRADE 

1.  Position  and  development  of  the  hands.  Five  finger  exercises. 
Major  scales.  Fundamentals  pertaining  to  touch,  tone,  rhythm,  etc. 
Studies:  Gurlitt,  Reutling,  Loeschhorn,  Koehler,  etc.  Throughout  the 
grade  entertaining  pieces  will  be  given  by  such  composers  as  Behr, 
Urth,  Krogmann,  Oesten,  etc. 

2.  Minor  scales  and  arpeggios,  exercises  and  studies  from  Burg- 
muller  op  100,  Kunz  Canons,  Biehl,  easy  sonatinas  and  other  studies 
that  suit  the  individual  need  of  the  student.      Suitable  pieces. 

3.  Technical  exercises,  scales  and  arpeggios,  parallel  and  contrary 
motion  in  thirds,  sixths  and  tenths.  Studies  for  Czerny,  Heller,  Berens, 
Stiebelt,  Bach  Little  Preludes  and  Fugues,  easy  octave  studies,  easier 
sonatas  and  pieces  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Rheinhold, 
Schutt,  Schytte,  etc. 

C  GRADE 
This  work  is  adapted  and  graded  according  to  individual  needs 
of  the  student. 

B  GRADE 

1.  Bach  Two  Part  Invention,  Czerny  op  299,  technical  exercises 
and  octave  work  continued.  Haydn  and  Mozart  sonatas,  Heller  and 
siutable  pieces. 

2.  Scales  and  arpeggios  with  dominant  seventh  and  diminished 
seventh,  all  inversions.  Technical  exercises,  Cramer,  Bach.  Three 
Part  Inventions,  Schubert  Impromptus,  Mozart  Fantasias,  easier 
pieces  by  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Moskowski,  Grieg,  McDowell,  Godard,  etc. 

A  GRADE  I 

1.  Advanced  technical  exercises;  Bach  French  and  English 
Suites;  Gradus  de  parnassum;  the  easier  concertos  and  pieces  of 
Mendelsshon,  Chopin,  Schubert,  Chaminade,  Leschetizsky,  Schult,  etc. 

2.  Advanced  technical  exercises;  Bach,  Well  Tempered  Clavi- 
chord; the  easier  Chopin  Etudes;  Classical  sonatas  and  concert 
pieces  by  Raff,  Lizst,  Grieg,  MacDowell,  and  others. 

Required  for  Certificate  in   Piano.  , 

Candidate  for  a  certificate  in  piano  must  successfully  complete 
the  work  of  grade  B,  give  a  public  recital,  and  teach  at  least  one 
pupil  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor  of  Normal  Mehtods  and 
must  complete  requirements  in  Harmony  and  History  of  Music. 
Required  for  Diploma  in  Piano 
Candidate  for  a  diploma  in  piano  must  have  successfully  com- 
pleted requirements  outlined  in  B  grade  work,  complete  A  grade  work, 
and  give  a  public  recital. 

RECOMMENDATION 
A  recommendation  or  detailed  statement  of  preparation,  qualifi- 
cations, and  general  ability  to  teach  only  certain  grades  will  be  given 
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to  B  grade  students     who  have  not     completed  certificate     work  but 
whom  we  can  conscientiously  recommend  as  teachers. 
Harmony  and  History  of  Music. 

Both  of  these  subjects  are  offered  for  systematic  and  conscien- 
tious study.  No  student  can  lay  claim  to  a  broad  musical  training  who 
lacks  knowledge  of  the  science  of  music,  however  much  she  may  have 
devoted  herself  to  its  study  as  an  art.  Instruction  may  be  had  either 
in  class  or  by  private  lessons.  Harmony  l1  will  be  offered  every  term 
and  is  designed  to  meet  the  need  of  students  who  intend  to  teach  first 
grade  piano  pupils  in  rural  schools.  This  will  be  applied  on  certifi- 
cate work.  Harmony  l1  and  V,  History  l1,  l2  and  l8  are  required  of  all 
candidates  for  certificates  for  diploma,  but  these  subjects  may  be  elec- 
tives  for  all  other  students. 

Harmony  eighteen  hours  per  term,  one-half  credit. 

History  twelve  hours  per  term,one-ha!f  credit. 


Harmony  l1 — Scales,  intervals,  chord  formation,  seventh  chords 
and  their  inversions. 

Harmony  I2 — Atlered  chords,  modulation  and  suspensions. 

Harmony  21 — Melody  writing,  organ  point  and  harmonization. 

Harmony  22 — Simple  brief  course  in  counterpoint. 

History  l1 — Music  of  ancient  nations  through  Greek  modes. 

History  V — Medieval  History,  notation,  beginnings  of  opera 
and  oratorio. 

History  1* — Renaissance  and  modern  music. 

History  21,  22,  28, — The  correlation  of  musical  history  to  that  of 
the  world  and  the  effects  of  political  influence  upon  the  evolution  of 
music. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  VOICE. 
Certificate  Course 
First  Year: 

Breathing  and  voice  placing  exercises;  sustained  tones,  scales, 
simple  arpeggios,  studies  including  elementary  technic  in  combination 
with  Sieber's  Vocalises;  Concones  Twenty-Five  Lessons  or  Marchesi's 
Studies  or  Vaccai  Studies;  sight  singing,  a  few  easy  songs  and 
ballads. 
Second  year: 

Advanced  exercises  on  the  same  principle  as  above  in  more  ex- 
tensive and   difficul  form  in   connection  with   songs   and   ballads   of 
Beethoven,  Brahms,  Schubert,  and  Haydn. 
Third  Year: 

More  advanced  exercises  in  coloratura  and  bravura  studies  for 
velocity,  together  with  the  study  of  modern  and  classical  literature; 
arias  from  oratorios  and  operas.  Sight  singing,  duets,  trios,  quartettes, 
etc.  Songs  by  Schumann,  Jensen  and  composers  of  German,  French 
and  Italian  schools. 

Diploma  Course 

All  candidates  must  have  finished  the  certificate  course. 

Most  advanced  technical  studies  in  coloratura;  vocalises  of 
Garcia,  Concone,  Vaccai,  etc.  Review  of  arias  and  recitatives  by 
Handel,  Hayden,  Mendlesshon.  Songs  by  Mozart,  Wolf,  Strauss, 
Brahms  Wagner,  Saint  Saens,  Massenet,  etc. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  VIOLIN. 
Preparatory  Course. 

Instruction  in  the  holding  of  the  violin  and  bow  and  tone  pro- 
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duction.  The  following  studies  or  their  equivalent:  Hohmann  or 
Mittel  Book  1,  Wohlfahrt  or  Kayser  Book  1,  Schradieck  Technical 
Studies.  Easy  pieces  in  first  and  third  positions  by  American  com- 
posers. 

Certificate  Course. 
First  Year: 

Schradieck     Technical   Studies     continued,   Hermann     Book   2, 
"Sevcik  School     Bowing,"     "Schradieck     Scale  Studies."       Pieces  of 
moderate  difficulty  in  all  positions  by  American  composers:     Elgar, 
Massenet,  Thome,  Drdla,  etc. 
Second  Year: 

Bowing  exercises  and  scale  work  continued,  Kruetzer,  Etudes, 
"Sevcik    Studies   in    Double    Stops."    Pieces    of   greater    difficulty    by 
Weiniawski,  De  Beriot,  Bohn,  etc. 
Third  Year: 

Scale  studies  continued,  Fiorillo  Studies,  Schradieck  Chord 
Studies,  sonatas  and  concerto  such  as  the  Tartini  Sonata  in  G.  minor, 
also  pieces  by  Vieuxtemps,  Massenet,  etc. 

Diploma  Course. 
Fourth  Year: 

Scale  and  chord  studies  continued,  Rode  Etudes,  sonatas  and 
concerto  such  as  the  Mozart  concerto  in  D  Major,  a)so  works  of 
De  Beriot,  Grieg,  etc. 

Orchestra. 

All  students  of  the  violin  are  eligible  to  play  in  the  orchestra, 
others  upon  application  to  the  director. 

Nine  hours  per  term,  one-third  credit. 
Band. 

All  students  of  the  College  are  eligible  as  members  of  the  band 
and  all  students  who  have  had  previous  experience  in  band  work  or 
are  interested  in  playing  band  instruments  are  especially  urged  to 
join. 

Instruments  have  been  donated  by  the  student  body  and  these 
will  be  loaned  (at  the  discretion  of  the  director)  to  those  students 
who  show  themselves  proficient. 

Members  must  report  for  performance  and  practice  at  the  call 
of  the  director.  Those  failing  to  do  so  (i.  e.  unexcused  absence)  will 
forfeit  both  their  credit  for  term  and  their  practice  instrument. 

Thirty  hours  per  term — thirty  hours  practice,  one  credit. 
Glee  Club. 

All  students  in  the  College  are  eligible  to  join  the  glee  club. 
This  work  is  of  invaluable  aid  in  sight  singing  and  part  work  and  to 
students  who  expect  to  lead  community  singing  in  their  respective 
schools.     Interesting  programs  are  given  throughout  the  school  year. 

Nine  hours  per  term,  one-third  credit. 

CREDITS  FOR  MUSIC. 

Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Band,  Quartette,  one  credit  for  each  term. 

Harmony,  History  of  Music,  one-half  credit  for  each  term. 

Orchestra,  Glee  Club,  one-third  credit  for  each  term. 


TUITION  AND  FEES  IN  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 
(All  tuition  and  fees  payable  in  advance  each  term  to  the   College 

Secretary.) 
Piano  with  Miss  Skinner: 

Tuition  for  Normal  students  2  lessons  per  week) $10.00 
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Tuition    for   others 15.00 

Piano  with  Miss  Snodgrass: 

Tuition  for  Normal  students  (2  lessons  per  week) 7.50 

Tuition  for  others 10.00 

Piano  with  student  teacher: 

Tuition  for  Normal  students  (2  lessons  per  week) 5.00 

Tuition  for  all  others 7.50 

Practice,  first  hour .1.50 

Practice,  all  over  first  hour 1.00 

History  of  Music,  private  lessons 5.00 

(Or  five  in  class,  $1.00  each). 

Harmony    5.00 

(Or  five  in  class,  $1.00  each.) 
Voice: 

Tuition  for  Normal  students  (2  lessons  per  week> 7.50 

Tuition  for  others 10.00 

Practice,  first  hour 1.50 

Practice,  all  over  first  hour 1.00 

Violin,  Viola,  Cello,  and   Double  Bass:  ; 

Tuition  for  Normal  students  (2  lessons  per  week) 7.50 

Tuition  for  all  others 10.00 


AFFILIATED   HIGH    SCHOOLS. 


The  following  schools  constitute  the  affiliated  list  for  the  Mis- 
sissippi Normal  College.  As  long  as  the  efficiency  of  these  schools 
is  approved  by  the  Faculty,  students  will  be  given  due  credit  for  work 
done  in  them. 


Town. 

Aberdeen 

Ackerman 

Amory 

Anguilla   (Consol.) 

Ashland   (Consol.) 

Batesville 

Bay  Springs  (A.  H.  S. 

Belzoni 

Benton    (A.  H.   S.) 

Biloxi 

Biloxi  (Seashore  Camp  Grounds) 

Blue  Mountain  (M.  H.  Academy) 

Booneville 

Brookhaven 

Brooklyn  (A.  H.  S. 

Brooksville  (Consol.) 

Buena  Vista  (A.  H.  S.) 

Calhoun  City 

Camden    (A.  H.   S.) 
*Canton 

Centerville  (W.  W.  Institute) 
"Charleston 

Charleston  (A.  H.  S.) 

Chatawa  (St.  Mary  of  P.) 

Clara  (A.  H.  S.) 
♦Clarksdale 


Cleveland  (Consol.) 

Cleveland  (A.  H.  S.) 

Clinton   (Consol.) 

Coffeeville 

Coldwater 

Columbia 
♦Columbus 

Como 
*Corinth 

Crystal  Springs 

Courtland  (A.  H.  S.) 

Decatur  (A.  H.  S.) 

Derma  (A.  H.  S.) 

D'Lo 

Drew 

Duck  Hill 

Ellisville  (A.  H.  S.) 

Eupora  (A.  H.  S.) 

Fayette  (A.  H.  S.  ) 

Flora 

Forest 

French  Camp 

Town. 

Goodman   (A.  H.  S.) 
♦Greenville 

Greenville   (M.  Academy) 
•Greenwood 
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Grenada 
•Gulfport 

♦Gulfport  (G.  C.  M.  A.) 
Guntown 

Harperville  (A.  H.  S.) 
♦Hattiesburg 
Hazlehurst 

Hermanville   (Consol.) 
Hernando 

Hollandale  (Consol.) 
Holly   Springs 
Houston 
Indianola 

Itta  Bena    (Consol.) 
♦Jackson 
Johns  (A.  H.  S.) 
Kilmichael  (A.  H.  S.) 
Kosciusko 
Kossuth   (A.  H.  S.) 
•Laurel 

Leland  (Consol.) 
Lexington 
Liberty  (A.  H.  S.) 
Longview  (A.  H.  S.) 
Louisville 
Lucedale 
Lumberton 
Lyman   (Consol.) 
Maben  (Consol.) 
Macon 
Madison 
Magee 
Magnolia 
Marks 

Mashulaville  (A.  H.  S.) 
Mathiston  (Bennett  Acad.) 
McComb 

McLain   (Consol.) 
Meadville  (A.  H.  S.) 
Mendenhall  (A.  H.  S.) 
♦Meridian 
Mize    (A.   H.   S.) 

Montrose  (Conference  Tr.  School) 
Moorhead  (A.  H.  S.) 
Morton 
Moss  Point 
♦Natchez 
Natchez  (Cathedral  H.  S.) 
Nettleton 
New  Albany 
Newton 

North   Carrollton 
Noxapater  (A.  H.  S.) 
Oakland    (A.   H.  S.) 


Okolona 

Olive  Branch  (A.  H.  S.) 
Oxford 

Oxford   (A.  H.  S.) 
Pascagoula 
Pass  Christian 
Paulette  (C.  P.  Consol.) 
Perkinston    (A.    H.    S.) 
Pheba    (A.  H.   S.) 
Philadelphia 
Pontotoc 

Poplarville   (A.  H.  S.) 
*Port  Gibson  (C.  H.  Acad.) 
Prentiss 

Purvis    (A.  H.  S.) 
Quitman    (A.    H.    S.) 
Kaymond    (A.   H.   S.) 
Richton 
Ripley 
Ruleville 
Sardis 

Scooba  (A.  H.  S.) 
Senatobia 

Senatobia  (A.  H.  S.) 
Shelby 
Shuqualak 
Slayden    (A.   H.   S.) 
Starkeville 
Summit 
Sumner 
Sumrall 
Terry  Consol) 
Tishomingo    (A.  H.  S.) 
Tula 

Tunica  (A.  H.  S.) 
♦Tupelo 

Tupelo   (T.  M.  Inst.) 
Tylertown 

Union  Church   (A.  H.  S.) 
Vaiden 
Verona 
Vicksburg 

Vicksburg   (All  sts.) 
Vicksburg  (St.  Aloys.) 
Washington    (J.  M.   C.) 
Water   Valley 
Waynesboro 
Wesson   (A.  H.  S.) 
West  Point 
Wiggins 
Winona 

Woodville    (A.   H.   S. 
♦Yazoo  City. 
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PARTIALLY  AFFILIATED  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  many  high  schools  in  the  various  counties  of  the  state 
that  are  only  partially  affiliated.  The  Normal  College  uses  the  official 
list  of  the  State  Accrediting  Commission  and  clasifies  these  high 
schools  as,  One  Year  (4  units),  Two  Year  (8  units)  and  Three  Year 
(12  unit)  schools.  Entrance  credits  to  apply  on  the  Certificate 
Course  are  given  on  this  basis  to  graduates  of  these  partially  affiliated 
schools. 


SUMMARY  FOR  SESSION  1920-1921 
Seventy-four  counties  represented. 
Attendance   for   entire   session    (7   terms);    men,   254;    women   1,068; 

both  1,322. 
Attendance  for  Summer  Term:  men  104;  women  539;  both  643. 
Enrolled  for  Snmmer  Term  only:   men  26;   women  427;   both  453. 
Diploma  graduates  for  the  session,  34, 
Number  receiving  certificates  127. 

SUMMARY  FOR  FIRST  NINE  YEARS  THE  NORMAL 
COLLEGE  HAS  BEEN  OPERATING. 

Number  enrolled  1912-13 876 

Number  enrolled  1913-14 912 

Number  enrolled  1914-15 985 

Number  enrolled  1915-16 1,334 

Number  enrolled  1916-17 1,243 

Number  enrolled  1917-18 837 

Number  enrolled  1918-19 852 

Number  enrolled  1919-20 L 1,043 

Number   enrolled    1920-21    1,322 

Total  registration  nine  years 9,404 

Total  number  individual  students  enrolled  for  nine  years 

(no  duplicates)    5,299 

Number  of  diplomas  granted 247 

Number  of  certificates 1,007 

(  Summary  for  1921-22  will  appear  in  July  bulletin.) 


APPORTIONMENT  TO  COUNTIES. 

Each  county  will  be  entitled  to  dormitory  privileges  for  the  num- 
ber of  students  indicated  in  the  following  list.  Should  any  county's 
quota  of  places  not  be  taken  before  August  1st,  these  places  will 
be  assigned  to  applicants  from  other  counties  in  the  order  in  which 
applications  are  filed.  This  apportionment  does  not  apply  to  the 
Summer  Term. 

(Note — The  first  figures  indicates  the  number  of  men,  the  second 
the  number  of  women.) 

Adams  1 — 2,  Alcorn  2 — 5,   Amite  1 — 4,   Attala   3 — 5. 

Benton  1—2,  Bolivar  1—7,  Calhoun  2—4,  Carroll  2—3. 

Chicksaw  2 — 3,  Choctaw  2 — 3,  Claiborne  1 — 5. 

Clarke  2—4,  Clay  1—2,  Coahoma  1—2,  Copiah  2—5. 

Covington  2 — 4,  DeSota  1 — 2,  Forrest  1 — 4,  Franklin  1 — 3. 

George  1 — 2,  Green  1 — 2,  Greneda  1 — 2,  Hancock  1 — 3. 

Harrisan  2 — 8,  Hinds  2 — 5,  Holmes  1 — 3,  Humphreys  1 — 2,  Issa- 
quena 1 — 2. 

Itawamba  3 — 4,  Jackson  2 — 4,  Jasper  2 — 3,  Jefferson  1 — 3. 

Jefferson  Davis  1 — 2,  Jones,  3 — 8,  Kemper  2 — 3. 

Lafayette  3 — 4,  Lamar  1 — 3,  Lauderdale  4 — 8. 
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Lawrence   2 — 3,   Leake   2 — 4,   Lee   3 — 6,   LeFlore   1 — 1. 

Lincoln  2 — 7,  Lowndes  1 — 3,  Madison  1 — 4. 

Marion  2—3,  Marshall  2—2,  Monroe  2—5. 

Montgomery  1 — 5,  Neshoba  2 — 5,  Newton  2 — 5. 

Noxubee  1—2,   Oktibbeha  1—3,   Panola   1—3. 

Pike  3—5,  Pearl  River  1—3,  Perry  1—2,  Pontotoc  2—5,  Prentiss 
2—5. 

Quitman  1—1,  Rankin  2—3,  Scott  2—3,  Sharkey  1—1. 

Simpson  1—4,  Smith  2—4,  Stone  1—2,  Sunflower  1—2,  Talla- 
hatchie 1 — 3. 

Tate  2—3,  Tippah  2—4,  Tishomingo  2—4,  Tunica  1—1,  Union 
2—5. 

Walthall  1—2,  Warren  2—3,  Washington  1—2,  Wayne  1—5. 

Webster  2—4,  Wilkinson  1—2,  Winston  2—4,  Yalobusha  2—3, 
Yazoo  2—3, 
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Admission,  Condition,  etc.  12;  Affilliated  High  School,  58;  Ap- 
portionment to  Counties.  61;  Approved  High  Schools,  14,  62;  Assignment 
of  Rooms,  22. 

Baggage,  22,  Bible  Study,  56;  Board,  19;  Buildings,  16;  Business 
Department,  52. 

Calendar,  2;  Campus,  16;  Certificate  Course,  28;  Christian  Influ- 
ence, 15;  Church  Attendance,  15;  Clubs,  Tomato,  etc.,  17;  Correspond- 
ence or  Home  Study,  26;  Council,  Students,  24;  County  Clubs,  17,  County 
Superintendents,  18;  Courses  in  Detail,  30;  Courses  of  Study,  27; Credits, 
Advance  on  Entrance,  14. 

Degree  Course,  29. 

Departments  and  Courses.  34-61;  Diploma  Course,  28;  Discipline, 
21;  Domitory  Regulations,  26. 

Entrance  Conditions,  14;  Entrance  Credits,  14;  Examinations 
(a)      Entrance,  15;  (b)  Advance  Standing,  14;  Expenes,  18;  Express,  23. 

Faculty,  4;  Faculty  Committees,  12. 

General  Information,  13;  Good  Health,  15. 

Health  Certificate,  15;  Healthful  Location,  15;  Historical,  13; 
Holidays,  2;  "Hour"  Defined,  28;  How  to  Reach  the  College,  23; 
Hospital,  19. 

Incidental  Fees,  18-20. 

Laundry,  19;  Library,  15;  Literary  Societies,  16. 

Mail  and  Express,  23;  Matriculation  Fee,  20.  Medical  Attention, 
19;  Moral  Influence,  15. 

Observation  School,  16-38. 

Piano,  55;  Pledge  to  Teach,  12;  Professional  Course,  32. 

Reading  Room,  15,  Recitation  Schedules,  68;  Registration  Pledge 
12;  Regulations  Concerning  Grade  Reports,  24;  Regulations  for 
Dormitory  Students,  26;  Religious  Influences,  27;  Reports,  24;  Re- 
quirements for  Admission,  12;  Requirements  for  (a)  Certificate,  (b) 
Diploma,  28-29;  Reservations  of  Rooms,  22;  Rural  Problems,  17. 

Shorthand,  62;  Special  Direction  to  Students,  23;  State  Examina- 
tion, date  of,  2;  Street  Car  Service,  15;  Student  Government,  22;  Stu- 
dent Labor,  22;  Student  Organizations  and  Publications,  Committee,  12; 
Study  Hours,  22;  Societies,  Literary,  16;  Societies,  Religious,  17;  Sum- 
mer Term,  date  of,  2;  Sunday  School,  18. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph,  23;  Term  Test,  28;  Text  Books,  64; 
Tomato  Clubs,  17,  Tuition,  19,  Typewriting,  52. 

Uniform,  none  required,  26. 

Violin,  56. 

¥/ater  Supply,  16. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  17. 


